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GERMAN LEXICOGRAPHY 


“Das militiirische Fremdwort des 16. Jahrhunderts” is the 
title of an article by Franz Helbling (Zs. f. deu. Wortf. x1v, 20-70), 
in which the attempt is made to record the earliest appearance and 
the development of a number of German military terms borrowed 
from other languages, chiefly French and Italian. Frequently the 
examples cited by Helbling are not. much older than those found in 
the current dictionaries—e. g., Kluge’s Htymologisches Worter- 
buch—but the abundance of the material and its chronological 
arrangement make the article a convenient point of departure for 
future studies. 

In the following notes I have accordingly limited the citations 
to those antedating the instances given by Helbling or Kluge. It 
will be seen that a number of these terms, instead of originating 
just before the Thirty Years’ War, go back to the fifteenth cen- 
tury—to the wars of Charles the Bold and beyond. 


1. GARNISON 


Kluge gives the earliest date of Garnison as 1606, and all the 
other dictionaries either repeat this date or the more general state- 
ment ‘um 1600 entlehnt.’ Helbling cites instances dated 1617. 
The following passage is from a letter dated June 24, 1481 :* 

Heini Etterli, Statthaltter vnd Liittiner der eydgnosischen garni- 
son vnnd gemeinen knechten von Stetten vnd von lendren. 

Several other instances are to be noted in Wilwolt von Schaum- 


1Argovia, Jahresschrift der historischen Gesellschaft des Kantons 
Aargau, VI, 343. 
257 
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burg,’ the ms. of which is dated 1507, whereas the events here 
referred to took place at Arras in the last decade of the fifteenth 
century : 

Darumb schickten sie ir treffenlich botchaft zu dem von Schaun- 
burg, das er-mit der ganzen gadeson zu ros und fues handln solt 
(p. 142). nu wern sie wider geschickt, den haubtman und die 
ganzen gemein in der gardison aufs giitigst zu verhorn (p. 143). 
Die ganz gardison het gros achtung und fleis auf den haubtman 
(p. 146). 

2. TRUPPEN 


Kluge refers to v. Wallhausen, 1617, and Helbling cites another 
work of this author dated 1616. The following instance is from 
Konrad Stolle’s contemporary account of the siege of Neuss 
(1474) :3 

vnd hatten eyn geferte uff raden an die stad Nusz bracht, do 
worn troppen jnne, das sie meynten ubir die muren zu louffen. 

Concerning the stem-vowel of troppen, it may be noted that this 
author also writes storm, gebort, forsten, borg, Doringen, schotz, 
notz, etc., instead of sturm, geburt, etc. 


3. GENERAL 


As a simple noun, 7. e., not in connection with other words such 
as Oberst, Hauptmann, this word is cited by Kluge and Helbling 
from v. Wallhausen, 1616 (1617). The so-called Jiingere Hoch- 
meisterchronik, Low German, of the fifteenth century, has probably 
the earliest instance, referring to an event of the year 1454: * 

des conincks hooftman ende generael vant leger, for which latter 
words another Ms. reads: capiteyne van dem heer. 

In High German, Weller’s Zeitungen afford a number of early 
instances: © 

Der obgenant Er Carolus obirster Capitaneus vnd generall hat 
vns fruntlichen frolichen angenommen (p. 17: 1510). Er habbe 


2 Die Geschichten und Taten Wilwolts von Schaumburg, Bibliothek des 
Litterarischen Vereins in Stuttgart, L. Bd. 

® Konrad Stolles thiiringisch-erfurtische Chronik, Bibl. Lit. Ver. xxxm, 87. 

*Scriptores rerum prussicarum, v, 140. 

5 Die ersten deutschen Zeitungen, hrsg. v. Emil Weller. Bibl. Lit. Ver. 


cx1. Bd. 
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vormals zu seyner heyligkeit ausz beuelh des christlichsten koniges 
von Franckreich den Generall Ormandie geschicket (ib.). nd 
so nun Bebstliche heyligkeyt sulliche obgnanten General verachtet 
(p. 18). der herr vonn Perga, der oberst Stathalter, General des 
Kénigs vonn Franckreich vber sein here, ist tod (p. 28: 1513). 

Brennwald’s Chronik, written before 1522, has a similar instance 
referring to the Genuese War of 1507:* der grameter, ein general 
der cron Frankrich. 

Heinrich von Eppendorff writes:* aber der general liesz jm das 
nit anligen, schicket sich zim kriege (f. 146" 8). The same officer 
is also styled general Capitanier: der general Capitanier Johan 
Justinian, der des gantzen kriegs acht nam (f. 145” 41). Da hat 
der general Capitanier gesagt (f. 146° 3). Ich wolt das diser 
general Capitanier bey. mir were (f. 146* 13). Similar instances 
(General Oberst) in which general has more or less the force of 
an adjective, are cited by Helbling from a text of 1555. The 
opposite word-order (hauptman General) appears in a Zettung 
‘describing the Battle of Pavia (1525) : 

Herr von Anschi des frantzosischen fuszuolcksz hauptman Gen- 
eral (Bibl. Lit. Ver. oxi, 55). 

Similarly, a letter of Maximilian I, dated March 11, 1496, is 
addressed : 

Simon von Vngerspach, vnnserm rat vnd schatzmeister general 
(Bibl. Lit. Ver. x, 97). 


4. KApITAN 


The earliest instance cited by Helbling is from Fronsperger 
(1571). The word occurs frequently in the fifteenth century, how- 
ever, the earliest examples at my disposal being from the Ziircher 
Chronik, referring to events of the year 1425 (ms. of the fifteenth 
century) : 

do zoch der kappiténi faruf von der stat . . . und verhiesz der 
cappitény tnsern gesellen . . . und danket dem cappitény ernst- 
lichen und sprach . . . Do wanden si den cappitény finden mit 
groszem volk (Quellen zur Schweizer Geschichte, xvii, 227 ff.). 

The following instances are from letters of the years 1472-1474, 
published in the Fontes rerum austriacarum, 11. Abt., 46. Bd. : 


* Quellen zur Schweizer Geschichte, N. F., 1. Abt. Bd.‘11, 512. 
’ Kriegsiibung dess fiirtrefflichsten ... Kaisers Julij, etc., Strassburg, 
1551. See complete title in PMLA, xxxiv, 151. 
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vi® raisige pferdt gesandt, ser gut capitein und xx schlanngen 
(p. 184: 1472). Baldewine von Lannaue, capoteni zu Sutphen 
(p. 316: siege of Neuss, 1474). das sie niderwurffen einen capitan, 
der ist ein Lamgarter (p. 318: siege of Neuss). 

The various Swiss accounts of the siege of Nancy (1477) also 
contain the word, usually in referring to Italian officers. Thus, 
Edlibach’s Chronik * records: 

Item her jacob galiat cappitany vss lampartten (p. 165). Item 
her joss jolin von albin cappiteny von napols (p. 166). der cap- 
pitony von meilland (p. 171). 

The Basler Chroniken contain similar accounts: 

Her jocob Galiott capitan der Lamparter (111, 102). Her Jolyn, 
capitani von Napels . . . Herr Jacob Goliat, capitani (Vv, 526). 

An early Low German instance of capiteyne is cited above, under 
General. Other instances from North Germany are to be noted in 
Westhoff’s Chronicle, recording events of the year 1475: 

mit iren capiteen und hoebtluden . . . Die capiteen und hovet- 
lude (Chroniken der deutschen Stadte, xx, 340). 

In Wilwolt von Schaumburg * (ms. 1507) the word occurs fre- 
quently : 

sein her, der obrister capiten in der stat Schirm . . . gewesen 
was (p. 28). Antwiirt der capitiin: Ich muesz sterben (1b.). Der 
kénig schickt ainen von sein wilischen capitanen (p. 80). tausent 
goltkronen fiir sein capitani zu ransan oder schatzung (%b.). lies 
der capiten den hofmaister ... ein (p. 87). Darumb bat ir 
obrister capitani den von Schaunburg (p. 122). her Wilwolt von 
Schaunburg richtet zue ein banket, lud den obristen, englischen 
capitani mit seinem treffenlichisten adl (p. 125). ein botschaft 
von einem capitin, hies der Grison (p. 129). fiir in und die 
welischen capitan (p. 134). 

In the majority of these instances, it will be observed, the word 
has already assumed its modern form. In the Zeitungen® of this 
period, however, the older foreign forms are still current: 

darvnder seint zu Manszell gefangen des babst capitany (p. 15: 
1509). obirster Hauptman vnd capitanyer, des Christlichsten 
kiinigs von Franckreich (p. 16: 1510). Der obgenant Er Carolus 
obirster Capitaneus vnd generall (p. 17). sulliche giitte vorschlege 
des obgnanten Capitanyers (p. 18). haben wyr von dem obgenan- 


’ Mitteilungen der ant. Gesellschaft in Ziirich, Vol. 1v (1846). 
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ten’Grande Capitanier eyn sulliche antwort vbirkommen (p. 20). 
durch seinen Capitanio Saluiaten vnd Kayserlicher Maiestat Haubt- 
man Andre de Doria (p. 104: 1531). 

The form Capitanier is to be noted as late as 1551 in Heinrich 
von Eppendorft : * 

das der grosse Capitanier des kénigs aus Egypten . . . ankomen 

‘sey (f. 134" 5). Der Capitanier heisz Clasdala (1. 10). vnd hat 
der Capitanier Johan Justinian . . . zwey schiff zirichten lassen 
(f. 144" 22). Der Tiirck hat des Capitaniers fleisz gerhiimet (f. 
146° 12). aber der Capitanier hette der ehre vnd des ziisagens 
vergessen (f. 148° 16). Der Capitanier schreye nach dem schliissel 
(1. 24). 
5. LEUTENANT 


This word appears in a variety of forms: Kluge cites laytinant 
and Helbling locotenent, both of the year 1525. Long before this, 
however, there is an Alemannic form liitiner, quoted by Helbling 
from a text of 1532, evidently conceived as a derivative from lite 
(Leute). The earliest instances are from a document dated June 
24, 1481: 

Ire empter, es synd liittiner, venrich, weibel (Argovia v1, 342). 
Heini Etterli, Statthaltter vnd Luttiner der eydgnosischen garni- 
son vnnd gemeinen knechten (p. 343). 

In Vol. v1 of the Basler Chroniken there are also a number of 
instances from the years 1513-1515: 

Jacob zum Hasen, liitener (p. 49). Lienhart Billig, oder den 
man nampt zum Hirtzen, liittener (p. 66). Bartolme Schmid 
liitener (p. 69). Doselbs 3 necht gelegen; den lutener und Martin 
von Tachszfelden in der von Bern leger . . . geschikt (p. 77). 

Still another form is lewtenampt, quoted by Helbling from a text 
of 1601, evidently an instance of popular etymology (leute + amt). 
This is the only form used by Heinrich von Eppendorff* (1551), 
in whose text it occurs no less than 28 times. The plural is regu- 
larly leuteniimpter (f. 31° 13; 38" 19; 53° 38; 53” 40; 62° 4), 
while the plural lewthenampt occurs only once (f. 8" 29). 


6. KAMERAD 


This word is generally assumed to have been taken into the lan- 
guage during the Thirty Years’ War (Grimm, DW. 11, 603, s. v. 


pecan Sats Noe (Oe 
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Camerad) ; Kluge cites it from a text of 1638, while Helbling does. 
not record it. .The following instance, from No. 270 of Weller’s 
Zeitungen,® is dated 1564: 

Neuwe Zeitung, Von dem erschrécklichen Erbfeind, des jetzigen 
new erwelten Tiirckischen Keisers Absagung, so Maximiliano dem 
erwolten Rémischen Keiser disz 64. Jars zugeschriben. Ausz Wien 
einem Kamerath inn Speir warhafftig zugeschriben. Getruckt zu 
Tibingen, . . . (p. 178). 

The usual formula is: “So ein gut Freundt . . . geschriben ” 
(p. 102), “seim Vettern . . . zugschriben” (p.°112), “ Durch 
namhafftig personen beschriben” (p. 113), “Einem guten Freunde 

. zugeschriben ” (p. 160), or else there is the fictitious signa- 
ture: “ Bruder Veit Landsknecht ” (p. 131). The use of Kamerad 
in this formula is therefore perfectly normal. 


7. ARMIREN 


Helbling cites the word from Wallhausen, 1616. It occurs more 
than a century earlier, in the very first of Weller’s Zettungen,°- 
dated 1505: . 

Ein Schiff ausz Presillig land . . . So dann Nono vnd Chris- 
toffel de haro vnd andre gearmirt oder geriist haben (p. 5). 


8. ARMADA 


Under Armee Kluge dates Armada “um 1600,” whereas under 
Flotte he says “ zwischen 1550-1650.” Weller’s Zeitungen*® again 
offer a number of early instances : 

darauff sein Durchleiichtikait nach mals new Armata vnd schiff 
wider ausz geschickt (p. 39: 1522). ain ander Armata mit schiffen, 
vnd damit Aynn hauptman Wagellanus genant mit .iiij. Hundert 
personen (p. 48: 1522). das der Herr Andre de Orio, auf den 15. 
Aprilis, daselbst hin mit seinen Galeen vnd Armaden . 
ankommen gewesen sein (p. 82: 1535). Newe Zeytung.. 
Welche erzélt die zukunfft der Armata Des Fiirsten Doria, Vnd 
der Zal der Galeen, vnd kriegsuolcks, so auff baiden Armata seind 
. . . Ausz Italianischer sprach (p. 120: 1538). Gute zeyttung, 
von der Christlichen Armata eroberung Castello nouo vnd Rixana 
. . . In zweyen lateinischen getruckten Missiuen (p. 122: 1539). 
Wie die Rém. Key. Mey. auff den xx. Octobris, desz xlj. Jars, mit 
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einer treffenlichen Armada, die Statt Algiero zu Erobern (p. 127: 
1541). 

The meaning of the earlier passages seems not to be exactly that 
of ‘ Flotte,’ but rather that of ‘ outfit,’ ‘equipment’ (cf. armiren, 
above). In 1551, however, Heinrich von Eppendorff* uses the 
word regularly in the sense of fleet: 

sein armada oder schiffung (f. 37* 32). ein armada... die 
zwey hundert vnd zwentzig schiff starck geweszt (f. 142” 39). hat 
der Tiirck sein armada, nahe zi dem hafen vnd der statt rucken 
lassen (f. 148* 11). 

A Zeitung of the year 1564 avoids the foreign word, using 
instead Kriegs Zeug auff dem Meer: 

Bericht, so geschehen von dem fiirnemen Obersten Hauptman 
des Venedischen Kriegs Zeugs (Variant: Kriegszugs) auff dem 
Meer, an den Durchleuchtigen Hertzogen von Venedig (Weller, 
p. 178 f.). 

9. FLOTTE 


- Kluge states: “ Flotte findet sich im Niederdeutschen seit etwa 
1400, im Hochdeutschen seit Anfang des 17. Jahrhs. in Zeitungen 
zunachst in der auf das gleichbed. ital. flotta weisenden Lautform 
Flotta Plur. Flotten.” The following early instances may be noted: 

Low German: mit der ganzen vlote van allen steden .. . mit 
erer ganzen vlote mit allen den schepen . . . und to der vlote van 
der Zuderzee to segelende in den Oereszund . . . so schal de ganze 
- vlote van beiden siden bi dem vredecoggen bliven (Bunge,° VI, 
232, from an agreement between the Hanse Towns dated June 

24, 1368). und dan vort to samende segelen in den namen Godes 
’ in einer vlote (ib. v, 231: Riga, 1417). so wylt se eyne vlote 
maken, als se aldergrotest konnen (1b. vil, 408: Danzig, 1427). 


High German: sechs amrals adir houbtschiffe in.der flosse syn _ 


sullen, als 2 kegen Flandern, 2 kegen Engeland, 2 kegen Holland; 
und dieselben schiffe sal man bemannen und mit sunderlichen were 
bestellen (Bunge, vit, 435: Danzig, 1427). Item am sonnobend 
vor misericordia Domini ging eine grosse flosse von schiffe mit 
mancherlei guttern geladen von Danczke hinuff gen Thorn’ 
(ascendit magna classis navium : event of 1466, Ms. of 1532). 


* Liv-, Est- und Curlindisches Urkundenbuch, Riga, 1873. 
” Scriptores rerum prussicarum, Iv, 629. 
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Darnach kam ein grosz, merklich geschrai in das hor und iedes 
leger, wie ein ganze flut franzésischer schiff uf der sehe daher liefen 
(Wilwolt von Schaumburg,? p. 121: ms. 1507). 

These forms flosse and flut, which, moreover, are not cited at 
all in this use, are instructive as illustrating the attempts of the 
writers to put into High German form a word which they knew to 
be Low German. The Italianized form Flotta, which Kluge assigns 
to the early seventeenth century, belongs to a different stratum: 
it is restricted to the broadsides of South German translators of 
Spanish or Italian letters, who had probably never seen the sea 
and were unaware of the existence of the word in German. The 
following instances are from Weller’s Zeitungen: * 

Sampt einer verzaichnusz des Reichtumbs, so die Flotta disz 82. 
Jars ausz Noua Spania .. . gebracht (p. 275: Augsburg, 1582). 
ein kurtze verzaichnusz der reichen Flotta ausz Terra Firme, vnd 
New Spanien (p. 294, “ ausz Venedig ”: Miinchen, 1585). was disz 
85. Jar, die Flotta ausz bayden Indien, fiir den Konig von His- 
pania, vnnd dann fiir die Particulares . . . gebracht hatt (p. 297, 
“ Ausz Venedig ”: Augsburg, 1586). 

It will be noted that Flotta appears here in the sense of ‘ mer- 
chant fleet,’ whereas Armada is used at this period in the sense 
of ‘ navy.’ 

10. ADMIRAL 


Kluge says of this word: “in der Bedeutung .. . praefectus 
classis . . . um 1550 . . .. eingebiirgert.” The earliest of the fol- - 
lowing instances is from a document dated 1427: ) 

sechs amrals adir houbtschiffe (Bunge,® vit, 435). Heine von 
der Fere war amiral von der sehe (Scriptores rer. pruss. Iv, 732: 
event of 1470, ms. of fifteenth century). der von Bebers als 
amerall und beschiitzer der ganzen sehe, mit vil carfln, holken und 
andern groszen schiffen . . . die wurden durch den haubtman und 
gedachten amerall mit dem kriegsvolk . . . besetzt. Mit denselben 
schiffen und leuten zugen haubtman und amerall von Fluszingen 
aus (Wilwolt von Schaumburg, p. 118). Als der haubtman 
sambt dem amirall Cassant das lendlein uf acht tag innen het 
gehabt (p. 119). x schéne schiffe und eine jacht, und das amerales- 
both war vorbauet, das es ein ausbunt mit den segeln war (Script. 
rer. pruss. V, 534: event of 1523). 

Heinrich von Eppendorff’? consistently uses the form Ammiral: 
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Archelaus ein oberster Ammiral iiber die Armada (f. 36° 7). 
der Ammiral “Archelaus (1. 29). den Neoptolemum des kénigs 
Mithridatis Ammiral (f. 39° 6). der Memnon des kénigs Darij 
Ammiral (f. 76" 8). mit vnsrem Ammiral vnd ewer Armada 
(f. 147° 38). 

The other use of the word, as a French military title, is cited by 
Helbling from a text of 1577. The earliest of the following exam- 
ples goes back to the fourteenth century: 

herr Johans von Vigand der emeral von Franckenrich (Basler 
Chroniken, Vv, 128: event of 1396, written about 1403). hab der lf 
kung sin sun den amaral.herusz gevertiget . . . nemlich 400 gleven 
mit dem amaral gen Jenff kommen (1b. 111, 442: event of 1476). 
Ouch hatt des kungs sun amaral erzelt . . . hat der amaral mit 
eygner person zugeseit (p. 443). Item so ist ouch dem amaral 
geschriben (ib.). dem admiral, dem graffen von Griers (p. 455). 
der amiral (p. 462). dem amoral (p. 464). der amoral (p. 466). 
der ammirall (p. 470). dem amirall (7b.). der amiral (pp. 472, 
474). der Admiral vonn Franckreich ist erstochen (Weller,® p. 
52: Battle of Pavia, 1525). 








11. ARSENAL 


a LDL RM! a 


Kluge dates this word “um 1550,” while Helbling cites an 
instance of the year 1568. The following instances are from a 
letter dated March 30, 1509: 

Allergnedigister herre, mir schreibt ain guter freundt von Vene- 
dig, das im arszinal in jrem zeughawss ob sechshundert zentten 
pulver verpronnen . . . das man hat gmaint es sei in Venedig ain 
erdpidem gewesen, sindt an etlichenn kurchen leuten arsinal etlich 
meur ercloben."* 


12. Rumor, RuMoRER 


Helbling’s earliest instance of the word Rumor is from the year 
1555. It goes back as far as May, 1475, however, occurring 
repeatedly. in an order addressed to the army advancing to the 
relief of Neuss: 

Item die keyserlich maiestat wil, das man die sache der nechtigen 
romor verhére und mit den haubtleuten, die di sachen beriirt, 


" Urkunden, Briefe und Actenstiicke zur Geschichte Maximilians I., Bibl. 
Lit. Ver. x, 313. 
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schaffe, das sy nach den greifen, die der romor anfang sind. . . 
item das hinfur nyemands kein romor anhebe bey verliesung seines 
lebens. item ob aber furter ein romor beschee, das doch nit sein 
sol, . . . auch die also romor anfiengen, in der k. mt venknuss 
nemen und sich der keiner, dem selben anfenger der romor zusteen, 
nit anneme (Publ. aus den K. Preussischen Staatsarchiven, txvit, 
155). 

It will be noted that the word is in every case spelled romor, 
which is closer to the Italian romore than to Latin rumor. The 
latter form, however, occurs in another, briefer version of the above, 
printed with it. Here we find also the earliest instance of Rumorer, 
not cited at all by Helbling: 

daz nyemand kein rumor anvahe. . . denen, so solich rumor 
anviengen . . . sonder die nach irem besten vermiigen understeen 
zu underkommen, dieselben rumorer zu handen nemen,.. . der- 
selben, so solich rumor anvahen (%b., p. 156). 

The word appears also in an account of the Suabian War of 
1499: 

In dem ward ein gross rumor under dem volk, ind angesicht 
sinen (= seiner) zerhuwen si im sin dbersten schatzmeister (Quel- 
len zur Schweizer Geschichte, xx, 442). 

The double forms romor, rumor noted in the earliest instances 
recur in 1542, in several of Weller’s Zettungen* which record the 
same event. Here the meaning is not that of ‘ disturbance,’ 
‘tumult,’ but exactly that of the English word: 

Von den grausamen sachen vnd Rumorn von Kriegs geschrey 

. vnd Rumorn von Kriegsgeschrey (p. 132). vnd Romorn von 


kriegs geschrey (p. 133). 
W. KurRELMEYER. 





ON CHAUCER’S ANELIDA AND ARCITE 


In the Proem to Anelida and Arcite Chaucer announces his 
intention 
in English for t’endyte 
This olde storie, in Latin which I finde 
Of quene Anelida and fals Arcite. 


and a few lines further he acknowledges his indebtedness to some 
of his predecessors. 
First folow I Stace, and after him Corinne. 
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But this is Chaucer’s old device. Though he appears to inform 
his readers of his sources, his list is by no means exhaustive. In 
this particular case the Latin and Stace are supplemented by 
“ Corinne ” and, so it seems, by the hitherto unthought-of Machaut. 


I fare as doth the song of ‘ Chaunte-pleure ’ 


The epithet was used for a person who now sang and now cried; 
and for a complaint with a change in tone, joyful and woeful ih 
turn. Stanza 5 of the Antistrophe, descriptive of Anelida’s chang- 
ing moods, may well be called a “Chaunte-pleure.” However, 
this is not sufficient to permit the inference that Chaucer drew 
from a French source. 

M. Legouis, with an artist’s intuition, wrote, when the new 
edition of Machaut’s works was published: “Le Lai de Plour 
fait apercevoir dans cette élégie le modéle artistique probable de 
la ‘Complainte d’Anelida,’ ce dont nul ne s‘était encore avisé.” * 
There are indeed in Chichmaref’s? edition lays which are kith 
and kin to Anelida’s Compleynt.. Two of these are called Lai de 
Plour (pp. 434 and 459). One is the usual lament born of the 
lady’s disdain of the lover’s devotion and service. The other is a 
lady’s dirge on the death of her lover, but neither is near in senti- 
ment and theme to the “ Complaint,” and it is a third poem, 
Le Lai de la Souscie (p. 443), which offers a parallel in subject 
and sometimes in treatment to Chaucer’s work. So our interest 
lies in a comparison of Le Lai de la Souscie and the “ Complaint.” 

Both poems are of a woman to whom her love has been false. 
Now, this is in the Chaucerian note of the Legend of Good Women 
and the story of the hawk in the Squire’s Tale. So Chaucer had 
no need to borrow a theme quite familiar to him, while it is only 
the exception with Machaut. Yet to this exception, Chaucer’s 
attention seems to have been drawn. How did each poet treat 
this subject ? 

First with regard to the feelings of the complainers: Both are 
in the first person, the forsaken in each having a soliloquy, longer 
in Machaut than in Chaucer, so that in each case we have a lyric 
which is an analysis of feelings and sentiments by the person who 


* Legouis: Chaucer, p. 43 (Collection des grands écrivains étrangers, 
1910). 
2 Chichmaref: Les Poésies de Guillaume de Machaut. 
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shares them. As Chichmaref’s edition is not generally accessible, 
a somewhat detailed account of the Lay may be given here. 
Machaut’s woman gives a clear exposition of the painful situation 
(1-9). Then through the force of her imagination her lover’s 
presence still abides with her (10-18), thus suffering and longing 
vanish (19-32). However, this evocation does not last long and 
sorrow comes back; it is the “lover’s maladie ” (31-40). Yet 
hope tries to offer some comfort (41-42), when the thought of 
treason comes back to the forlorn heart and sorrow weighs on it 
so heavily that it yearns for death (43-63). The next lines down 
to 83 are filled with feelings alternating between sorrow and hope, 
sorrow being undoubtedly uppermost. ,The heart comes back to 
the faithless one, drawn by the invincible ties of love, and now the 
alternating feelings are those of forgiveness and blame (83-110). 
Like a refrain is heard the note of despair and hankering after 
death (111-126). Then hope comes back, this time in a more 
definite form ; the trust that God will bring the strayed sheep home 
(127-142). In the following two stanzas (143-158), it is difficult 
to tell who speaks, the maiden or Machaut himself. The lines are 
an exhortation to all “amis” to keep up hope. It seems that 
Machaut himself, the onlooker of the sentimental “ tragedie,” 
introduces a word of admonition to forsaken lovers, rather than 
that the forsaken lover herself tells her fellow sufferers of the 
remedy to be employed in their case. Then the analysis of senti- 
ments is resumed with a protestation of faithfulness on the woman’s 
part (159-170). This constant devotion will triumph at last (171- 
182), but it must be soon, before longing has wasted life away 
(183-216). Though the woman’s heart is steadfast, the closing 
lines (217-240) are a prayer to God and an assertion of the 
woman’s hope. 

The general note of the lay is one of real emotion, truer than 
in most of Machaut’s pieces. We have no idea as to the circum- 
stances which gave birth to the Lai de la Souscie, but its pathos 
and genuineness lead us to*think that Machaut was inspired by 
reality. Here Machaut was more human and less affected than 
he usually showed himself, and it is quite natural to think that 
Chaucer, whose humanity was far wider than the French poet’s, 
heard this note in the Lai de la Souscie, for his Anelida is very 
near akin to the woe-begone woman in the lay. 

Of course there are differences. In Chaucer the complaint dwells 
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vhiefly on sorrow, and, contrary to Machaut, there is no hope, no 
trust in a better future. The reason lies in the fact that Machaut 
has both “ destinée” and “ Diex” at his service, while Chaucer 
has only “ fortune,” with the result that Machaut is more opti- 
mistic and Chaucer more despondent. There is no solace for 
Anelida, and it is worthy of note that Chaucer paid no heed to 
this expression of hope in Machaut. Was Chaucer, when he wrote 
the “ Compleynt,” a fatalistic believer in a fortune eluding man’s 
understanding, known by the havoc and ruin it worked in his 
happiness? But the whole situation is the same, and the two poems 
often meet in sentiment and expression. Both have: 
(1) a protestation of faithfulness on the woman’s part: 





Si t’ameray I wil ben ay ther I was ones bounde. 
Tant com je vivray (245) 
N’autre amour ja mais n’avray 
(162-163) 
(2) an evocation of the lover: 
Son dous parler (18) Your wordes fulle of plesaunce and 
humblesse? (248) 
amours pure And if I slepe a furlong wey or 
Sa figure tweye, 
En mon cuer peint et figure Then thinketh me, that your figure 
Doucement et si A point. 
Qu’en moy de doleur n’a point Before me stant, clad in asure, 
Eins suis en envoiseiire (328-330) 


N’ay pointure 
Ne morsure, 
Quant je voy sa pourtraiture 
(21-29) 
(3) The woes of both forsaken maidens are the same; they 
suffer from the same malady : 


Mais ce au cuer trop fort me point For thus ferforth have I my deth 


Que longuement pas ne dure, (y) -soght, 
Dont j’endure My-self I mordre with my prevy 
Sans laidure thoght; 
Grant chalour et grant froidure For sorrow and routhe of your un- 
Qui, mon cuer point et empoint, kindenesse ' 
Si qu’amours me point et oint, I wepe, I wake, I faste; al helpeth 
Dont je sui en aventure noght ; 
De mort sure; (31-39) I weyve joye that is to speke of 


oght, (290-294) 
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(4) Their state of mind is similar: 


Une heure sui lie I fare as doth the song of Chaunte- 
Et l’autre heure plour, pleure. 
Com femme esbahie, (67-69) For now I pleyne, and now I pleye, 
I am so mased that I deye, 
(319-321) 


The close agreement of these passages suggests translation. 
(5) And their sorrow seems to be past all cumfort: 


Ne say dire The longe night this wonder sight 
Le martyre I drye, 
Qui mon dolent cuer martyre And on the day for this afray 
Jour et nuit: I dye, 
Trop m’empire; And of al this right noght, y-wis, 
S’en souspire, ye recche, 
Qu’amours a moy desconfire ; No never mo myn yén two_ be 
Trop le duit, drye, 
And to your routhe and to trouthe 
Qui desire I erye, 
Moy occire’ But welawey! to fer be they to 
Quant mais n’oy chanter ne rire fecche; 
Ne deduit, Thus holdeth me my destinee a 
Pleur et ire. wrecche. 
Sont mi mire; But me to rede out of this drede 
En moy compleindre et defrire or gye 
Me deduit. (111-126) Ne may my wit, so weyk is hit, 
not strecche, (333-341) 





Feelings and sentiments alone in Machaut did not appeal to 
Chaucer. The great charm of Machaut’s short poems lies in his 
love of form, in the graceful, richly-varied rhythm of his stanzas, 
and to: this charm Chaucer was alive. The similarities in theme 
and expression may, by a sceptical critic, be considered as mere 
coincidences in the commonplaces found in the poems of courtly 
love whose range of sentiments and vocabularly was always limited. 
But in the form of the “ Complaint ” lies the strongest argument 
in favor of a direct imitation. In the course of a poem, Chaucer’s 
versification is uniform, the only exception being the “ Balade” 
in the Legend of Good Women. But Anelida’s Compleynt, unique 
in form in all Chaucer’s works, displays on the contrary a richness 
in metre which compares well with that of Machaut’s lays. The 
Lai de la Souscie, for instance, which is quite typical of Machaut’s 
manner, has, for 240 lines, 20 stanzas and various meters. 
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In Chaucer we have for 139 lines: 14 stanzas, 4 different meters, 
including those of stanzas, 6 in the strophe and 6 in the Antistrophe. 
The latter are considered as having an “ internal rhyme” on the 
second and fourth stress.* But after reading Machaut’s lays it 
strikes us forcibly that we have here two long stanzas in short 
verse such as we often find in Machaut. And we instinctively 
write out Chaucer’s two stanzas as we recite them, in lines of one 
and two feet. 


ee 





6. Strophe 


My swete foo, 

Why do ye so, 
For shame? 

And thenke ye 

That furthered be 
Your name, 
To love a newe, 

And been untrewe? 
Nay! 

And putte yow 

In sclaunder now 
And blame, 

And do to me 

Adversitee 

And grame, 

That love yow most, 

God, wel thou wost! 
Alway? 

Yet turn ayeyn, 

And be al pleyn 
Som day, 

And than shal this 

That now is mis 
Be game, 

And al for-yive, 

Whyl that I live 
May. 


6. Antistrophe 
The longe night 
This wonder sight 

I drye, 
And on the day 
For this afray 
I dye, 
And of al this 
Right noght, y-wis, 
Ye recche. 
Ne never mo 
Myn yén two 
Be drye, 
And to your routhe 
And to your trouthe 
I erye. 
But welawey! 
To fer be they 
To fecche; 
Thus holdeth me 
My destinee 
A wrecche. 
But me to rede 
Out of this drede 
Or gye 
Ne may my wit, 
So weyk is hit, 
Not strecche. 





Do not such considerations justify the statement that @haucer 
is here indebted to Machaut? It seems that the evidence is con- 
vincing enough. The verbal parallels, in one case, an actual trans- 







°E. Wells, Manual of the Writings in Middle English, p. 530. 
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lation, the similarities in .versification, the parallels in situation, 
all indicate that Chaucer knew Machaut’s lays, especially Le Lai 
de la Souscie, that he had felt the charm of their form and had 
tried to vie with his master in the “ Compleynt ” of Anelida. 


MADELEINE FABIn. 
University of Wisconsin. 





THOMAS EDWARDS AND THE SONNET REVIVAL 


Although Gray and Stillingfleet were before him in writing 
sonnets, the sonnet revival may be said fairly to begin with Thomas 
Edwards. His claim to a preéminent place in the history of that 
revival rests not on the two sonnets, To L. Chancellor Hardwicke 
and 7'o the Hon. Chas. Yorke,’ dated 1746 and 1747, respectively, — 
by his own account not his first,—but on the publication in 1748 
of thirteen sonnets which both by their priority and by their 
number make his influence more than a matter of conjecture. 
These, together with a sonnet by his friend, Richard Roderick, 
another gentleman of Lincoln’s Inn, were published in the second 
edition of Dodsley’s Collection of Poems by Several Hands,’ the 
edition which contained Gray’s odes and Stillingfleet’s Essay. 
Roderick’s sonnet is not particularly important, for it is the only 
one the author is known to have written, and it is an avowed imita- 
tion ‘from the Spanish of Lopez de Vega,’ a humorous poem on 
the task of composing a sonnet.* The thirteen sonnets published 
by Dodsley were not all the sonnets that Edwards had written at 


* These are probably the two sonnets by Edwards ‘ discovered’ by Prof. 
Phelps (The Beginnings of the English Romantic Movement, 1902, 46 n.), 
although he does not indicate where or when his two sonnets were published. 
These two were published, with the dates 1746 and 1747, with two others in 
Nichols’s Select Collection, 1780, v1, 106; but they had been previously 
published, though without the dates, in Edwards’s Canons of Criticism, 
1765. ‘The second was also published in the Gent. Mag., 1770, 40, 39. 

* The first three volumes of the second edition, — 58, are dated 1748; 
the sonnets are in volume I1, 320 ff. 

*Jbid. 11, 20. It is irregular, rhyming abba cdde efefef and ending with an 
Alexandrine, 
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that time * when his sonneteering was just at its height,° and when 
in 1765 his total number was raised to fifty, his preéminence among 
the sonnet writers of his time was firmly established by the origi- 
nality and variety as well as by the number of his sonnets. 

Though but an amateur in literature, Edwards seems to have 
been of the class—not very numerous in the mid-eighteenth cen- 
tury—of accurate scholars. The son and grandson of barristers, 
he was himself entered at Lincoln’s Inn, but he preferred letters 
to law, and, inheriting a good estate when yet a young man, was 
able to indulge his inclination. In less comfortable circumstances 
or with more robust health he might have become as accurate an 
editor as Ritson and a better-tempered one. In the abundant 
leisure of country life he read his Shakespeare, his Spenser, and his 
Milton, and became the stern critic of incompetent editors and the 
admiring friend of a large number of literary people, including 
Hester Mulso, Richard Cambridge, Thomas Birch, Daniel Wray, 
and Samuel Richardson. 

By his own account Edwards was not an imitator, but his selec- 
tion of the sonnet form for all but one of his poems’ was certainly 
influenced by his long study of older writers. Although all of his 
published sonnets but four are in the regular Italian form, and 
though the subjects are similar to Milton’s, it was not Milton’s 
sonnets, but Spenser’s, which first suggested to him the writing of 
sonnets, and it was the Italian writers who led him to adopt the 
regular form. ‘The reading of Spenser’s Sonnets,’ he wrote to 
Richardson in 1751, ‘was the first occasion of my writing that 
species of little poems, and my first six* were written in the same 


*They do not include the sonnets dated 1746 and 1747, nor three other 
Spenserian sonnets, which were, he said, his first. Richardson’s Corre- 
spondence, Edwards to Richardson, July 18, 1754, m1, 91-2. 

5 He wrote no sonnets, according to his letter to Richardson, after 1755. 
Ibid. Jan. 15, 1755, m1, 108. 

* Edwards’s editorial standards were high: ‘I should die with shame,’ he 
wrote to Richardson, ‘ to be guilty of such crude unlicked performances as 
I justly blame in others . . . I doubt nothing can be done to save our classic 
authors from such scandalous injuries as we both lament.’ March 30, 1751, 
Ibid. m1, 15. 

* An Ode occasioned by a Lady’s being burnt with curling irons. Nichols’s 
Select Collection, v1, 107-8. 

®Of these six Spenserian sonnets but four are, apparently, extant; the 
first three published in Dodsley’s Collection, those to Philip Yorke, John 
Clerke, and Francis Knollys—Nos. vii, ii, and iii in Canons of Criticism, 


2 
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sort of stanza as all his and Shakespeare’s are. But after that Mr. 
Wray brought me acquainted with the Italian authors, who were 
the originals of that sort of poetry, and whose measures have more 
variety and harmony in them,—ever since, I wrote in that stanza; 
drawing from the same fountains as Milton drew from ;—so that 
I was complimented with having well imitated Milton when I was 
not acquainted with his Sonnets.’® And he concluded: ‘I have 
only to add that the impulse was that way; and to borrow an 
expression of Mr. Pope’s, 


I wrote in sonnet, for the numbers came.’ 


It seems certain that Edwards learned from Spenser and the 
Italians only the correct form of the sonnet; he caught none of 
their sweetness and grace of expression and none of their passion ; 
he did not even borrow his subjects from them. In spite of his 
demurrer, however, it is hard to believe that he was not frequently 
guided in both choice and treatment of his subjects, if he was not 
originally inspired, by Milton’s occasional, personal and compli- 
mentary sonnets. 

The matter for some of them was certainly supplied indirectly 
by his study of the ‘classic authors.’ His outraged sense of scholar- 
ship inspired several spirited abusive sonnets which may have 
caught some sparks from Milton’s fiery defense of Tetrachordon. 
In the later edition of his only critical work, the defense of Shake- 
speare against the impertinence of Warburton’s emendation,’° 
Edwards published two vigorous sonnets expressing his contempt 
for Warburton.’ Similar to these are the sonnet To Shakespeare }* 


1765—and the second to Dr. Wray, which was first published in Canons— 
No. xiii—are in this form. Evidently then these sonnets were written 
before those to Chancellor Hardwicke and Charles Yorke—Nos. xviii and 
xv in Canons—dated 1746 and 1747, the earliest known dates of writing. 
Nichols, v1, 106. 

® July 18, 1754, Richardson’s Correspondence, 111, 91-2. 

*” 4 Supplement to Mr. Warburton’s Edition of Shakespear. Being the 
Canons of Criticism, and Glossary, collected from the Notes in that cele- 
brated Work, etc. By another Gentleman of Lincoln’s Inn. London: 
Cooper, 1748. Other editions, 1750, 1758, 1765. 

“In the first he addressed him as a 

Tongue-doughty Pedant; whose ambitious mind 
Prompts thee beyond thy native pitch to soar, 
and in the second called him a 


Half learn’d Pedant . . . allur’d by gain. 
“Ed. 1765, 346, no. xl. 
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on the same subject and two on Warburton’s edition of Pope,** all 
published in posthumous editions of Canons of Criticism. The two 
sonnets ‘in defence of Milton’ which Edwards sent to Richardson 
upon the publication of Dr. Newton’s ‘ variorum ’ edition but which 
are now lost, must have been similar in spirit, for he says that they 
were ‘forced’ by ‘indignation’ and adds: ‘It is for the interest 
of letters in general that such faults, and against such authors, 
should not pass uncensured, especially when they claim reward 
instead of being contented with impunity.’ ** 

The effect of Edwards’s study of Spenser in his selection of the 
sonnet form has already been noticed. There is evidence in his 
letters that he once contemplated an edition, but the labor of col- 
lating texts, collecting parallel passages, and making a glossary, 
which he deemed necessary to avoid the faults he condemned in 
others, as well as the discovery that Thomas Warton had made con- 
siderable progress with a work on Spenser, made him abandon his 
plan.’* About the time that Warton’s Observations on the Fatry 
Queene appeared, Edwards gave up poetry,’® and we lack what 

-might have been an interesting sonnet on that subject. Spenser 
was the theme of one of Edwards’s first published sonnets, On the 
Cantos of Spenser's Fairy Queen, lost in the Passage from Ireland.*" 
Another, To , commences with a quotation from Spenser.*® 

With but a few exceptions the rest of Edwards’s sonnets are 
addressed to his acquaintances and relatives, and in these the resem- 
blance to Milton’s is most apparent. Like the critical sonnets which 





8 Sonnet on Mr. Pope’s Legacy to Mr. Warburton, Gent. Mag., 1751, 21, 
373, published as On the Edition of Mr. Pope’s Works with a Commentary 
and Notes in Canons, etc., ed. 1765, no. xxvi, and To the Editor of Mr. 
Pope’s Works, Ibid., no. xxxii. 

May 8, 1751, Richardson’s Correspondence, 11, 21. The same letter 
hints that he may make an application of his ‘canons’ to this edition of 
Milton, but that plan was never carried out. 

*® Ibid, 20 and 25, May 8, 1751, and June 19, 1751. 

* Ibid. 108, Jan. 15, 1755. ‘I must own I have written no sonnets since 
I saw you, nor indeed have I had any impulse that way. Whether the vein 
is exhausted, or whether it is checked by that frost which you know hap- 
pened last summer, I cannot tell; but I believe I have done with poetry.’ 
Edwards’s health was poor during the last years of his life. He died in 
1757. 

"No. viii. Dodsley, 1, 329, Canons, ed. 1765, 314. 

18 No. xxxviii, Canons. 
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express his opinions in literary matters, most of these are also 
chiefly personal and are usually prompted by a particular occasion : 
some merely take advantage of a favorable opportunity to pay com- 
pliments ; some are brief notes of counsel; others show his personal 
tastes and interests. Among the complimentary sonnets are two 
to Richardson, one ‘to the Author of Clarissa,’ the other ‘ to the 
Author of Sir Charles Grandison.’*® Two are to Richardson’s 
neighbor, Hester Mulso, one of them written in answer to her 
poem On reading Sonnets in the Style and Manner of Spenser, by 
T. Edwards, Esq. 1749.2° The other, transmitted in a letter to 
Richardson, February 28, 1752, has apparently been lost.** One is 
to another lady in Richardson’s circle, Miss Highmore, the daughter 
of the artist, who is said to have written a sonnet to Edwards 
chiding him for writing sonnets.2* Other complimentary sonnets 
were addressed to persons somewhat in the public eye, as those to 
the Lord Chancellor Hardwicke ** and his two sons, Charles and 
Philip Yorke,** to Thomas Herring, Archbishop of Canterbury,”® 
to Lord Willoughby of Parham, and to the Rt. Hon. Arthur Onslow, 
speaker of the House of Commons, and his son George. When. 
Edwards writes sonnets to his relatives, he is very likely to give 
advice as well as compliments: he addresses a moral exhortation to 
his nephew, Nathaniel Mason, upon his departure on a long 
journey; he writes to another nephew, Joseph Paice, upon the 
prudent choice of a wife; and he encourages another relative, Mr. 
Harvey, in faithfulness in the ministry. He addresses similar 


* Nos. xxii and xxiii in Canons. See also Richardson’s Corresp. 11, 
4, 6, 77. 

* Edward’s sonnet is No. xxiv in Canons, ed. 1765. Mrs. Chapone’s was 
published, with Edwards’s Sonnet in answer to the foregoing, in her Miscel- 
lanies, 1775. See also Richardson’s Corresp. 111, 17-18. 

* Ibid. 36-37. 

™Ibid. 91. Edwards’s sonnet to her was first published in Nichols’s 
Select Collection, 1780, v1, 103-4. Mention is made in the correspondence 
with Richardson of a sonnet to Miss Talbot, published without the lady’s 
name. I cannot identify it unless it is No. xlii, To Miss See 
Corresp. 83. 

7? No. xviii. 

* The first is No. xv. The second was first published in Dodsley’s Col- 
lection, 1748, where it is No. i. 

**No. xix. The mention of this sonnet in a letter to Richardson Feb. 6, 
1754, shows it to be one of his last. Op. cit. 77. 
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mixtures of compliment and counsel to his close friends. In two 
sonnets he begs Isaac Hawkins Brown, his contemporary at Lin- 
coln’s Inn, to leave ‘ the angling Law’s eternal feud’ to employ his 
gifts as orator and poet. He advises Richard Roderick, also, 
another Lincoln’s Inn friend, to cultivate the muses. And after 
a visit to Richard Owen Cambridge at his comfortable estate on 
the Severn, he urges him to prefer the ‘ clear current of a private 
life’ to the vexed waters of the ‘ wide, public stream.’ 

Of greater importance than these are the five sonnets which by 
their praise of the ‘calm retirement’ and ‘ sweet contentment’ of 
rustic life and their disparagement of the ‘ tinsell’d pomp,’ the 
‘thirst of wealth’ and the ‘empty fame’ of public life, place 
Edwards among the first of those eighteenth century writers who 
discovered the country and celebrated the rustic virtues. But 
Edwards is a very mild reactionary: he has no interest in land-- 
scape; even in these rural sonnets the moral note is dominant, and 
his inscription For the Root-House at Wrest, which certainly gave 
the best opportunity for nature poetry, praises only the moral 
advantages of retirement and not its attractions for the senses. The 
variety of subjects for which Edwards used the sonnet is complete 
with six miscellaneous sonnets: three elegies—two moral and reli- 
gious and one, to the memory of John Hampden, celebrating the 
British love of liberty; a sonnet on patriotism, a prayer, and a 
purely personal sonnet on a family picture. It is therefore for his 
persistence and his independence in writing in an unpoular and 
almost unknown kind of poetry and adapting it to many uses, and 
for the diversity of theme and the correctness of form of his fifty 
sonnets written between 1746 ** and 1755 ** and published between 
1748 and 1765,"8 that Thomas Edwards deserves an important place 
in the history of the sonnet revival in spite of obvious lack of 
intrinsic value. 


CLARISSA RINAKER. 
University of Illinois. 





** Very likely some were written before, but 1746 is the earliest known 
date. 


* See letters to Richardson Feb. 6, 1754, and Jan. 15, 1755, op. cit..77, 108. 
* The sonnet to Miss Highmore was first published in 1780. See above. 











A PREDECESSOR OF THOMSON’S SEASONS 


Twelve years before the publication of the Seasons in collected 
form (1730), Thomson had been anticipated, at least in the title 
and general scheme of his work, by an obscure English versifier, 
W. Hinchliffe. His Seasons appeared in a volume entitled Poems, 
Moral, Amorous, and Divine, which was issued in two slightly 
different forms in the same year (1718). An anonymous impres- 
sion was printed for Jonas Brown and Jer. Batley; the other, 
adding the author’s name at the close of the Dedication and also a 
curious frontispiece not to be found in the anonymous publication, 
was printed for the author himself, a book-seller “at Dryden's 
Head, under the Piazza of the Royal Exchange.” The completed 
Dedication reads: “To My dear and worthy Friend, Mr. Henry 
Needler, These Poems, As A Testimony of true Respect, And A 
Monument of Friendship, Are Dedicated by His most sincere and 
faithful Friend, W. Hinchliffe.” With the exception of the differ- 
ences I have noted, the two volumes of 1718 are identical in all 
respects and were printed from the same plates.’ 

The Seasons, A Poem—divided into Spring, Summer, Autumn, 
and Winter—occupies pages 37-67, including a dedicatory poem 
“To Philesia,” the “charmer” who is implored to “bend thy 
gentle Ear.” 


Thou art the Pattern of my copying Verse, 

By which I paint the Graces I rehearse. 

In Thee, the Charms of each fair Season meet; 
With ev’ry Glory crown’d, enrich’¢ with ev’ry Sweet. 


*The British Museum has only the anonymous volume. In Cibber’s 
Lives of the Poets there is a brief account cf Hinchliffe (1692-1742). He 
was educated at a private grammar school with his “ intimate and ingenious 
friend Mr. Henry Needler.” After an apprenticeship to Arthur Bettes- 
worth the bookseller, he began business for himself, continuing, says his 
biographer, for “near thirty years, and having the esteem and friendship 
of many eminent merchants and gentlemen.” Besides the poems of 1718, 
he published a History of the Rebellion (1715), and a translation of 
Boulainviller’s Life of Mahomet (1734). At his death he left in manuscript 
a blank-verse translation of the first nine books of Telemachus. Cibber 
concludes his sketch with a poem “ Invitation,” which, though not pub- 
lished in the collection (1718), was, he says, the composition of Hinchliffe. 
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Like Thomson, the author was a disciple of Milton; but, I hardly 
need add, Hinchliffe followed the master at a great distance. The 
meter selected for his four poems on the “Charms of each Fair 
Season ” is the octosyllabic couplet; his familiarity with Milton’s 
minor poems, patent in many imitative phrase, indicates that the 
employment of this form was due to the example of Milton’s 
L’ Allegro and Il Penseroso rather than to the current practice of 
Swift and other poets who used the Hudibrastic couplet_for 
informal verse. In the development of his subject he was, as we 
should expect, largely indebted to the classics, especially to Vergil._ 
The general title is followed by a quotation from Ovid, the title of 
each individual poem is likewise dignified by an extract from 
Vergil, and imitation of both is obvious in the text itself. 

A minute comparison of these poems and Thomson’s might 
incline one to believe, in spite of the difference in both quantity and 
quality, that Thomson actually derived a few hints from his humble 
predecessor. Hinchliffe’s reference to the autumnal equinox takes 
this form: 





Soon as the radiant Balance weighs 
In equal Scales the Nights and Days, 
Down from the Courts of Royal Jove, 
And presence of the Gods above, 

The delegated Season glides. 


In Thomson’s description the same figure is used: 


When the bright Virgin gives the beauteous days, 
And Libra weighs in equal Scales the year, 

From Heaven’s high cope the fierce effulgence shook 
Of parting Summer, a serener blue, 

With golden light enlivened, wide invests 

The happy world. 


It is noticeable, too, that Hinchliffe’s Autumn suggests the later 
work of Thomson in the striking prominence allotted to the devas- 
tation wrought by storm and flood. In Summer there is an analogy 
in the wish expressed by each poet for the inspiration of the grand 
and solitary places of nature. Hinchliffe’s longing, it is true, is 
pretty effectually concealed by hackneyed phrasing, classic allusion, 
and other poetical sins of his day. 

Bear me, O Muse! to Pindus’ Shades! 


To sacred Groves! Pierian Glades! 
To Grotto’s crown’d with Sylvan Pride, 
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Under th’ Aonian Mountain’s Side! 

There let me meditate my Song, 

Where murm’ring Rivers glide along; 
Where leavy Bowr’s exclude the Day, 

And balmy Breezes sportive play; 

Where warb’ling Fountains lull the Mind 
To Peace, suggesting thoughts refin’d. 

Thus freed from Business, Noise, and Care, 
I’ll tune my Harp, and strait prepare 

To sing what thou shalt then inspire, 
Whilst my Breast burns with heav’nly Fire. 


The phrase “freed from Business, Noise and Care,” however, is 
realistic in its very prosiness, and the London bookseller probably 
had some of the feeling which prompted the following more power- 
ful passage, and others of a similar kind, in Thomson’s Summer: 


Hence, let me haste into the mid-wood shade, 

Where scarce a sunbeam wanders through the gloom: 
And on the dark-green grass, beside the brink 

Of haunted stream, that by the roots of oak 

Rolls o’er the rocky channel, lie at large, 

And sing the glories of the circling year. 


Of Thomson’s well-known pleas for the humane treatment of 
animals and his protest against field sports, there is at least a vague 
hint in the following extract from Hinchliffe’s Winter; but more 
striking still is the Thomsonian love of a quiet nook and congenial 
friends in the dead and cheerless season when the out-door world 
is no longer inviting: 

Now is the Time for the rustick Race 
With Hounds the tim’rous Hare to chase. 
All have their Sports: But O my Muse, 
What are the Pleasures we shall choose? 
Of witty Friends, a chosen Few, 

United in their Hearts and True; 

And then, the Converse to refine, 

A Portion wise of gen’rous Wine. 


Although Thomson neglects mention of the inspiring bottle, he 
recalls Hinchliffe in his insistence that the “ hallowed hour” of the 
winter evening shall be profaned by none 

Save a few chosen friends, who sometimes deign 

To bless my humble roof, with sense refined, 


Learning digested well, exalted faith, 
Unstudied wit, and humour ever gay. 
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Tempted as one is by these and other similarities to see traces of a 
direct influence, the probability is that Thomson never read this 
earlier work, and that the resemblances, after all, are merely acci- 
dental: they are due partly, of course, to the common sources 
imitated by the two writers, especially to Vergil and Milton, and 
partly also to the immediate and inevitable suggestions of the 
common topics. Crude as the results are in Hinchliffe’s treatment, 
they do reflect a transition stage of literary aim between the com- 
placent artificiality of Pope’s Pastorals (1709) and the greater 
sincerity of Thomson’s account of nature. 

Between the two authors of the Seasons there is, however, one 
fudamental_difference, noteworthy because of Hinchliffe’s close 
association with Needler. Probably the first English. poet to cham- 
pion the Deistic teachings of Lord Shaftesbury, Needler at least 
adumbrates much of Thomson’s worship of nature as the immediate 
revelation of God and, to a less extent, anticipates his ethical 
doctrine of the natural affections.? In this respect Hinchliffe is 
totally unlike Needler and, therefore, disappointing as a prospective 
Thomson. He has non@of the philosophic interpretation of nature 
found in his dear friend’s verse and prose and later developed in 
Thomson’s Seasons and the appended Hymn. In fact, Hinchliffe 
is pugnaciously orthodox, as orthodox as Sir Richard Blackmore 
and as outspoken in his contempt for the free-thinkers; it was to | 
rebuke such heretics that he composed his Verses written in the 
Blank Page of a Book, entitled, The Principles of Deism truly 
represented, and set in a clear Light. Hinchliffe, in other words, 
dimly prefigures the general plan of Thomson’s Seasons, and 
Needler the underlying philosophy. It is a curious commentary on 
the evolution of poetry in the eighteenth century that, if we combine 
the crude work of these two poetasters, Hinchliffe and Needler, we 
have a considerable part of the raw material out of which Thomson 
fabricated the Seasons. 

C. A. Moore. 


The University of Minnesota. 





* Discussed in “The Return to Nature in English Poetry of the Eighteenth 
Century,” Studies in Philology, xtv, 3; “‘ Shaftesbury and the Ethical Poets 
in England,” P. M. L, A., XXxt, 2. 




















QUE FOR JUSQU’A CE QUE WITH ATTENDRE 


Old French tant que* (= jusqu’a ce que) was used regularly 
with attendre just as it was with other verbs: 


Ne quidiés mie que j’atendisse tant que je trovasse coutel dont je me 
peiisce ferir el cuer et odire. 
(Aucassin et Nicolette, 14, 8.) 
Atendez mei, beaus sire amis, 
Tant qu’aie baisié vostre vis. 
(Roman de Troie, 23009-10.) 
Sire, car chevauchiez plus tost, 
Tant qwan cele forest soiiens. 
(Erec et Enide, 3556-7.) 


Along by the side of tant que was also used the compound jusqu’a 
tant que, composed of the preposition jusqu’a and the conjunction 
tant que: 


Einsi te contien et demainne, 
Que tu n’i soies coneiiz 
Jusqu’a tant qu’as plus esleiiz 


De la cort esprovez te soies. 
(Cligés, 2610-13.) 


This construction is rare in the early texts, but is used very 
frequently in the fourteenth century. Tant que and jusqu’a tant 
que were apparently used interchangeably except with the verb 
attendre. With one exception,* attendre is followed by tant que 
or que in the texts examined. 

The use of jusqu’a ce que dates from about the beginning of the 
fifteenth century. The earliest examples of this usage that I have 
noted are found in the works of Christine de Pisan: 


*For other early French equivalents of jusqu’a@ ce que, compare Meyer- 
Liibke, Grammaire des langues romanes, U1, 678. 

*See uvres de Guillaume de Machaut, pub. par Ernest Hoepfner (So- 
ciété des anciens textes francais), 1, 31, 64, 111, 152, 164, 195, 211, 250, 
267; 11, 166, 281, 283, 285, 306. Compare also @uvres de Froissart, pub. 
par M. le baron Lettenhove, Bruxelles, 1867, 11, 84, 124, 162, 224, 235, 290, 
307, 361, 375, 376, 457; 11, 64, 104, 111, 115, 158, 298, 424. 

3See Froissart, op. cit., 11, 431: Il revenoient devant son hostel et la 
l’atendoient jusques @ tant qu’il yssoit hors pour aller aval le ville. 
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Belle, qui chemin et trace 
Estes qui ma joye entasse, 
Jusqu’a ce que je trespasse. 
N’aray jamais bien ne joye 
Jusqu’a ce que nouvelle oye 
De cil dont j’ay grant remort. 
(Guvres poétiques, m1, 263.) * 


In connection with the change of jusqu’a tant que to jusqu’d 
ce que, it is interesting to note that par tant que and pour tant que 
were sometimes used for parce que in early French texts: ° 


Li queiz Riggomanes chait en terre et si ot paor par tant ke il si grant 
baron osat eschernir. 
(Dial. Greg. le pape, p. 78, Foerster.) 
De beles armes sont ores vuit li plain, 
Por tant que je sui pris. 
(Bartsch, op. cit., 43, 30.) 


The tendency to use que with attendre began before the date of 
the earliest occurrences of jusqu’a ce que. The earliest examples 
of attendre que noted in the texts examined are found in Froissart 
and Guillaume de Machaut: 


Ossi atendoient il que toutes les gens d’armes, li archier et les communes 
gens des bonnes villes et des villiaux fuissent passet oultre. 
(Froissart, op. cit., 11, 109.) 


Car Fortune tout ce deveure, 
Quant elle tourne, 
Qui n’atent mie qu’il adjourne 
Pour tourner; qu’elle ne sejourne, 
Eins tourne, retourne et bestourne. 
(@uvres de Guillaume de Machaut [Société 
des anciens textes francais], 11, 33, 911-915.) 


Until the fourteenth century attendre was followed regularly by 
tant que: 
J’atandrai tant qu’il s’aparcoive, 
Se ja s’an doit aparcevoir. (Cligés, 1016-7.) 


‘For two other examples of jusqu’d ce que in the works of Christine de 
Pisan, compare the edition cited above, 111, 293, and Bartsch, Chrestomathie 
de Vancien francais (neuviéme édition), 89e, 4. 

5See Froissart, op. cit., 11, 88, 109, 110, 175, 177, 275, 280, 283, 332, 468. 
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Mis ne respont ne ne dit mot 

A nul home, qui le conjoie, 

Eincois atant tant que il oie, 

Quel volanté et quel corage 

Il ont vers lor droit seignorage. (Ibid., 2474-8.) 


The change of attendre tant que to attendre que was doubtless due 
to a desire to avoid the repetition of the nasal sound in attendre. 
The pronunciation of tant in tant que was the same as that of tend 
in attendre. To prevent this repetition tant was omitted. With 
reference to the omission of words to avoid repetition (haplologie 
de mots) Nyrop says: * “Ce phénoméne assez rare et qui appartient 
peut-étre plutét 4 la syntaxe, s’observe dans diverses constructions 
ou des petits mots comme de, @ (voir ci-dessus) et que s’emploient 
dans une fonction double (dé xowod ). Exemples: ‘ Molt pert son 
traveil et sa peine, Qui d’amors rimoier se peine’ (Poire, v. 353). 
‘Ce qu’encor est @ chief traire’ pour @ traire a chief (Claris, v. 
11461). L’emploi haplologique de que se trouve souvent en fran- 
cais moderne: ‘Je ne demanderais pas mieux qu’il fit mon ami’ 
(Desnoiresterres). ‘Si cet enfant*est a elle, quoi de plus simple 
qu'elle Vait pris (Daudet). Je ne demande pas mieux que cela 
soit.” 

With reference to the use of jusqu’d ce que with attendre, Platt- 
ner says:* “ Attendre mit folgendem jusqu’d ce que ist eine sehr 
seltene Erscheinung: Nous avons encore entre les mains Vladi- 
vostok et Sakhaline. Faudra-t-il attendre jusqu’d ce qu’ils passent 
aussi aux mains de l’ennemi? (J.) Je leur recommandai de crier 
aussi fort qu’ils pourraient, et d’attendre jusqu’d ce qwils fussent 
certains d’avoir été entendus des matelots (Mme. A. Tastu).” 
Another example of jusqu’d ce que with attendre is found in Les 
Cent Nouvelles Nouvelles, 221: “ La rigle de ceste bonne bourgoyse 
estoit de attendre son mary jusques d@ ce que l’en ne véoit guéres et 
jusques a ce qu'elle se tenoit séure de son mary qu’il ne retournoit 
point.” 

OLIVER M. JOHNSTON. 


Leland Stanford Junior University. 








*See Grammaire historique de la langue francaise, 1, § 515. 
"See Ausfiihrliche Grammatik der franzésischen Sprache, Zweiter Teil, 
Drittes Heft (Das Verbum in syntaktischer Hinsicht, 49). 











FAUST I: “NACHT, OFFEN FELD” 


After the prose scene T'riiber Tag and before the prison scene we 
have the short scene Nacht, offen Feld consisting of only six lines: 


FAUST, MEPHISTOPHELES, auf schwarzen Pferden daherbrausend. 


Faust. Was weben die dort um den Rabenstein? 
MEPHISTOPHELES. Weiss nicht was sie kochen und schaffen. 
Faust. Schweben auf, schweben ab, neigen sich, beugen sich. 
MEPHISTOPHELES. Eine Hexenzunft. 

Faust. Sie streuen und weihen. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. Vorbei! Vorbei! 


The weird scene is also found in the Urfaust in substantially the 
same form. The large majority of commentators see in the Hezxen- 
zunft a pack of witches or spectres that are crowding around the 
place of execution stirring a cauldron and performing magic rites. 
One of the first reviewers of Faust, K. A. Bottiger, called attention, 
in 1809, to a well known passage in Biirger’s Lenore where spectres, 
presumably the spirits of executed criminals, are dancing around 
the rack at the place of execution: * 


Sieh da! sieh da! Am Hochgericht 
Tanzt’ um des Rades Spindel 

Halb sichtbarlich, bei Mondenlicht, 
Ein luftiges Gesindel.— 


‘Commentators generally recognize a certain influence of this pas- 
sage upon the scene in Faust. Diintzer furthermore called atten- 
tion to the witches in Macbeth and to the old popular superstition 
that witches are wont to congregate and to dance around the gal- 
lows, two suggestions that have since been repeated many times. 
The scene has frequently been represented by artists. The illus- 
trations invariably follow the usual interpretation showing a crowd 
of witches or spectres engaged in weird motions and incantations. 
The best known illustrations of the scene are those by Cornelius, 
Retzsch and the Frenchman Delacroix. Goethe was strongly im- 
pressed with the work of Delacroix, which was published in con- 
nection with Stapfer’s French translation of the first part of Faust. 
In Kunst und Altertum vi, 1 (1827) he writes: “Zwei Probe- 


Cf. Braun, Goethe im Urteil seiner Zeitgenossen, 111, 221. 
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drucke (of Delacroix’s illustrations) liegen vor uns, die auf das 
Weitere begierig machen. Der eine stellt die auf Zauberpferden 
in der Nacht am Hochgerichte vorbeistiirmenden Gesellen dar, wo, 
bei aller der entsetzlichen Eile, Fausts ungestiime, neugierige Frage 
und eine ruhig-abweisende Antwort des Bésen gar wohl ausgedriickt 
sind.” (Weim. ed. Vol. 41 (2), 234). In the following year he 
refers again to Delacroix’s illustration of the scene (ib., v1, 2, 391) : 
“ Vorziiglich geistreich endlich, . . . scheinet das Blatt geraten, wo 
Mephistopheles und Faust auf Zauberpferden am Hochgericht vor- 
itibersausen. Das Feuer, der Geist, der Ausdruck, womit der Kiinst- 
ler diese wilde Szene dargestellt, wird zuverlissig den Beifall der 
Kenner und Kunstrichter erhalten.” Eckermann reports the fol- 
lowing remark of Goethe regarding Delacroix’s illustration of this 
scene : “ So muss man doch gestehen, dass man es sich selbst nicht so 
vollkommen gedacht hat.” ? 

Friedrich Forster, the historian and Goethe’s friend, relates in 
his autobiography a conversation he had with Goethe regarding the 
scene (December 1827 or beginning of 1828): “Ich erlaubte mir 
gegen die Darstellung von Cornelius die Bemerkung, dass er un- 
méglich die tiefe Bedeutung der Dichtung hier verstanden habe. 
Der Dichter, so schien es mir, habe wohl im Sinne gehabt, den 
Rabenstein, auf welchem am nichstfolgenden Tage Gretchen ihr 
Haupt auf den Block legen sollte, durch blumenstreuende Engel 
weihen zu lassen. Statt dessen gibt uns Cornelius einen Teufels- 
und Hexenspuk, womit Mephistopheles Faust beliigen und betriigen 
will und deshalb mit “ Vorbei! vorbei!” eiligst mit ihm davon’ 
reitet. “ Mich haben,” bemerkte Goethe, “ die beiden vortrefflich 
galoppirenden Reiter auf den schnaubenden Rossen so in Anspruch 
genommen, dass ich die Szene auf dem Rabenstein noch nicht mit 
Bedacht angesehen habe; Sie mégen wohl das Richtige getroffen 
haben.” * 

It is true, Foérster’s accounts of his conversations with Goethe 
contain errors and inaccuracies, Minor calls him “ very unreliable ” 
(Goethes Faust, Stuttgart, 1901, 1, 227), nevertheless we are not 
justified in assuming that in reporting Goethe’s reply Forster 
simply drew upon his imagination. Goethe’s statement in Forster’s 


? Gespriiche, Nov. 29, 1826. 
3 Forster, Kunst und Leben, Berlin, 1873, p. 37; Griif, Goethe iiber seine 
Dichtungen, 11, 2, Faust, p. 423. 
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account, that his attention had been held by the galloping horsemen 
to the exclusion of the scene around the Rabenstein, finds a certain 
support in the fact that in discussing Delacroix’s illustration both 
in Kunst und Altertum and in his conversation with Eckermann 
Goethe only speaks of the galloping horsemen and does not refer 
to the figures around the place of execution. On the other hand 
Goethe’s approval of Forster’s interpretation is worded very cau- 
tiously and can certainly not be claimed as clear and final evidence 
for Goethe’s own understanding of the scene. 

The interpretation must be sought in the scene itself and in its 
context. Three commentators only, so far as I can see, mention 
the possibility, which to Forster was a certainty, that the Hezren- 
zunft is not a crowd of witches but a company of good spirits. 
Loeper (Berlin, 1879) says: “ Wollte man gute Geister annehmen, 
so wiirde in dem dann ernsthaft zu verstehenden ‘ Streuen und 
Weihen’® die Vorausverkiindigung liegen, dass Gretchen, wenn 
auch ‘gerichtet,’ doch ‘gerettet’ sein werde.” Minor (Goethes 
Faust, 1, 227) considers it hardly probable that Goethe wished to 
have the place of execution consecrated by good spirits because 
Gretchen’s soul is to be saved. Goebel (Goethes Faust, N. Y., 
1907) refers to Minor but expresses the belief “ that we are justified 
in assuming that the spirits who are “consecrating” the place are 
good spirits.” No attempt has ever been made to analyze the scene 
in detail. 

Faust and Mephistopheles on magic horses are hastening to the 
city where Gretchen is imprisoned to set her free. Faust is in a 
solemn mood. He is deeply conscious of the tragic fate awaiting 
Gretchen, he is filled with bitter resentment against Mephistopheles 
who has concealed from him Gretchen’s condition and has deceived 
him with the insipid pleasures of the Walpurgisnacht. The sight 
of the mysterious figures moving about the place of execution in- 
creases the solemnity of Faust’s mood, it fills him with awe but also 
arouses his curiosity. This feeling of awe is clearly reflected in the 
words which Faust uses in referring to their motions and activities : 
weben, schweben, neigen, beugen, streuen, weihen. Mephistopheles 
on the other hand refers to the same activities sneeringly as kochen 
und schaffen, the figures themselves he calls a Hexenzunft, and then 
urges himself and his companion to hurry past the place. 

Faust applies to these figures terms some of which are in them- 
selves full of poetic force, indeed, wethen has a distinctly sacred 
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connotation. Weben is used by the Earth-spirit 1. 503: “ Webe hin 
und her,” cf. also ll. 395, 1119. The verb in this meaning was 
practically obsolete in the eighteenth century, it was kept alive and 
intelligible only by its use in the German Bible, especially the pas- 
sage Acts 17, 28: “in ihm leben, weben und sind wir.” Adelung 
says in his Worterbuch: “ Einige neuere Schriftsteller haben dieses 
veraltete Wort wieder in die witzige Schreibart einzufiihren ge- 
sucht.” He gives quotations from Hagedorn and Herder. During 
the Storm and Stress period the word was felt to be a poetic term 
just as today. If Faust had seen witches, he would not have re- 
ferred to their motions as weben, he would have used a less poetic 
word. Nor would he have applied the term wethen to witches. 
Adelung after referring to the literal meaning of wethen as used 
in connection with ecclesiastical rites, especially in the Roman 
Church, gives three figurative uses of the word “in den edleren 
Schreibarten”: 1. Gott und seinem Dienste bestimmen. 2. Eine 
gewisse Ehrwiirdigkeit, Heiligkeit erteilen, ehrwiirdig machen. 
3. Zu einem vorziiglichen Gebrauche bestimmen, widmen. Sein 
Leben dem Dienste seines Vaterlandes weihen. It is difficult to see 
how such a word could be used of witches. Schweben is used 
repeatedly in Faust I, cf. ll. 394, 428, 475, 702, 109%, 1501; prose 
scene 1. 50. Though the word might certainly be applied to the 
hovering about of witches, it is used in Faust, when not referring 
to objects or birds, to express the motions of spirits that to the 
speaker at least appear friendly and beneficial, or as in the prose 
scene, spirits that mete out deserved punishment. As for streuen, 
Minor (J. c.) refers to the angels in the second part scattering roses 
and to 1. 11947: “ Bése wichen als wir streuten,” but the word 
might also be applied to witches. Sich netgen, sich beugen are 
terms that imply dignity, even solemnity, qualities which are not 
characteristic of witches. 

Several commentators have recognized the solemn character and 
poetic import of Faust’s words and the inappropriateness of apply- 
ing these terms to the doings of witches. They have tried to solve 
the difficulty by assuming a parody of church ceremonies. Loeper 
says: “ Parodie kirchlichen Brauches: das Weihen von Wasser und 
Rauchwerk, das Streuen von zauberischen Krautern”; Strehlke 
(Worterbuch zu Faust, s. v. streuen): “Sie streuen und weihen, 
darin liegt eine Verspottung des kirchlichen Gebrauchs ”; Erich 
Schmidt (Jubiliumsausgabe, x111, 342): “ Die Hexen brauen und 
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scheinen kirchliche Brauche der Messe (Verbeugungen, Weihrauch, 
Sprengen) zu parodieren.” The witch in the Hezenkiiche may 
indeed be said to “ parody ” church ceremonies, but the atmosphere 
of that scene is not weird but grotesque, satire is an essential ele- 
ment of it, the reader is not filled with awe but is amused, repelled 
and annoyed just like Faust himself. Our scene however, brief as 
it is, is one of the most powerful and impressive scenes in the poem, 
its atmosphere is profoundly mysterious and awe-inspiring. There 
is no room for parody or satire in such a scene. Faust moreover 
is a man “ der weit entfernt von allem Schein, nur in der Wesen 
Tiefe trachtet.” He uses elevated language because what he sees is 
noble and elevated and Mephistopheles uses scurrilous language 
(kochen und schaffen, Hexenzunft) because he wants to persuade 
Faust that he is mistaken about the figures, that they are not noble 
spirits but witches. 

There is here the same difference in the attitude of the two as in 
the Walpurgisnacht when Faust recognizes in the phantom the 
form of Gretchen while Mephistopheles insists that it is Medusa. 
In the Walpurgisnacht Mephistopheles fears that the vision and 
thought of Gretchen may arouse the better nature of Faust, hence 
he lies to him, just as he had lied to him for a similar reason in the 
second scene in the Study when he had called the chorus of invis- 
ible spirits “ die kleinen von den Meinen” (1. 1627). For whatever 
interpretation may be given to these spirits, they cannot possibly 
be the minions of Mephistopheles. It should be remembered also 
that Faust’s penetrating spirit recognized at once the mysterious 
nature of the poodle in the scene Before the Gate while Wagner saw 
only a common dog. But just as Faust was not mistaken about the 
poodle, so he cannot be mistaken here about the mysterious figures 
and their doings. 

Faust’s first question “Was weben «ie dort um den Rabenstein ?” 
is curtly dismissed by Mephistopheles who pleads ignorance. Faust 
then answers his own question by describing the motions of the 
figures in the solemn terms discussed before. Mephistopheles now 
realizes that Faust perceives the true meaning of the figures and 
their doings, he is alarmed, it is high time to turn Faust’s thoughts 
into other channels, he gives a clear but lying answer calling the 
figures witches. Faust seems to pay no attention to this answer. 
Absorbed in the contemplation of the mysterious scene he con- 
tinues describing what he sees, to himself more than to Mephis- 
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topheles. This time he uses a term with a sacred connotation, 
wethen. And now Mephistopheles is seized with impatience and 
terror, his efforts at misleading Faust have failed, the only course 
left for him is to get himself and his companion as quickly as 
possible away from this hateful scene. 

If the figures around the place of execution were witches, as 
Mephistopheles maintains, it would not be clear why he is in such a 
hurry to get past the place. For the exclamation “ Vorbei! Vor- 
bei!” is addressed to himself as well as to Faust. Mephistopheles 
is at home in the company of witches, why should he shun them 
here? Faust is deeply interested in the doings of these mysterious 
figures, he shows no fear and no desire to get away. It is Mephis- 
topheles who feels uncomfortable, but his fear and hurry are intelli- 
gible only on the assumption that the mysterious figures represent 
good spirits whose presence is repugnant to him as well as dan- 
gerous. The situation is somewhat parallel to the scene Landstrasse 
in the Urfaust where Mephistopheles hastens his steps and casts 
down his eyes, as he and Faust pass the cross along the highway. 

It cannot have been the poet’s intention, as has been suggested 
repeatedly, to lead Faust past the place of execution in order to 
remind him of Gretchen’s fate. Faust knows exactly what fate is 
awaiting Gretchen. That is made perfectly clear in the opening 
speech of the preceding prose scene. During the whole ride he can 
have had only one thought, that of saving Gretchen from death 
at the hands of the executioner. Hence it is inconceivable that 
Mephistopheles should hope or try to keep Gretchen’s approaching 
execution concealed from Faust by giving evasive and lying answers. 

If the scene were simply to indicate Gretchen’s approaching exe- 
cution, it might still be called a masterpiece of poetic presentation, 
but it would be unsatisfactory from the dramatic point of view, for 
it would simply repeat in action what Faust had indicated in words 
in the preceding prose scene. It would contain no element of devel- 
opment. But the scene does advance the action: it presents to us 
good spirits consecrating the vile place for the reception of a human 
being that has been purified and made holy through suffering and 
self-renunciation; it adumbrates the salvation of Gretchen. And 
that is what Mephistopheles wants to conceal from Faust, what he 
does not want to admit to himself, for it demonstrates his impo- 
tence and failure. This interpretation also disposes of the assump- 
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tion that the scene is influenced by Biirger’s Lenore or the witches 
in Macbeth. 

It may not be amiss to quote Luther who expresses a related 
thought in theological terms when he says in a sermon on the 
second article of the Confession (Jena ed. v1, 76b): “ Denn wo 
ein Christen ligt, Da ist gewislich ein rechter Heilige, und macht 
die Stat auch heilig, Gott gebe, si sey geweihet oder nicht. Ja ob 
es gleich auff der Schindleich oder unter dem Rabenstein were.” 

If we consider the scene as it stands in the Urfaust, we arrive at 
the same interpretation. To be sure we cannot refer to the parallel 
in the Walpurgisnacht, as that scene did not exist then even in 
Goethe’s imagination, but the arguments from language and context 
remain the same. In the Urfaust no voice from above expressly 
proclaims the saving of Gretchen’s soul at the end. Our scene 
pointing as it does to Gretchen’s redemption may have been one 
of the reasons why Goethe omitted the voice in the first version. 
When he put it in later, it was not to indicate any change in 
Gretchen’s fate, but to guard against a misunderstanding of 
Mephisto’s words: “ Sie ist gerichtet.” 


JoHN A. WALZz. 
Harvard University. 
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The Infinitive in Anglo-Saxon. By Morgan CaLiLaway, JR., 
Washington, D. C.: Published by the Carnegie Institution of 
Washington, 1913. 


Studies in the Syntax of the Lindisfarne Gospels. With Appen- 
dices on Some Idioms in the Germanic Languages. By Mor- 
GAN CALLAWAY, JR. [Hesperia: Supplementary Series, No. 
5.] Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1918. 


Some years ago, Victor Henry, in a review of Professor Calla- 
way’s earlier studies,’ called their syntactical method “ robuste.” 
This vigorous word aptly describes these later volumes, wherein 
thousands upon thousands of examples of two most elusive con- 
structions, culled from practically the whole of Old English Litera- 


1The Absolute Participle in Anglo-Saron, 1889, and The Appositive 
Participle in Anglo-Saxon, 1901; see Revue Critique d@Histoire et de 
Littérature, 1901, pp. 285-286. 
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ture, are scrutinized, arranged, and interpreted with rare insight 
and sympathy. This mastery over material, down to the minutest 
detail, making it perspicuous and reposeful to the reader, always 
characterizes the author’s work, which by virtue of its amount and 
uniform excellence has earned for him the first place among Ameri- 
can scholars in his field. All lovers of the Old Language will, 
therefore, welcome these new books of his, and will await with 
longing the essay on the subjunctive announced in the preface to 
his most recent volume. 

The Infinitive in Anglo-Saxon marshals over ten thousand occur- 
rences, from about forty texts, in orderly array, as follows. The 
first three chapters discuss the substantival uses of the infinitive: 
Chapter 1, as subject; Chapter 11, as object; and Chapter 111, as 
predicate nominative, as an appositive, and as the object of a prepo- 
sition. The next six divisions deal with the predicative uses of the 
infinitive: Chapter Iv, as it appears with auxiliary verbs; Chapter 
v, with verbs of motion and of rest; Chapter v1, with (w)uton; 
Chapter vii, with beon; Chapter vi11, with accusative subject; and 
Chapter rx, with dative subject. The three succeeding chapters 
contain the adverbial uses of the infinitive: Chapter x, the final 
infinitive; Chapter x1, the infinitive with adjectives; and Chapter 
x11, the causal infinitive, the infinitive of specification with verbs, 
the consecutive infinitive, the infinitive absolute, and the infinitives 
conditional and modal. Chapter x111 records the infinitive with 
nouns, and Chapter xv, the use of the participle as a substitute for 
the infinitive. Chapter xiv treats of the origin of each of the thir- 
teen chief constructions just named, and Chapter xvi gives their 
history in other Germanic languages. Chapter xvii is a ten-page 
epitome of the whole. A fifty-five page Appendix of statistics, 
citation-lists, and synoptic tabulation completes the volume—save 
for an unusually full yet judiciously selected bibliography of over 
four hundred and fifty titles. 

Within these main divisions the material is symmetrically, con- 
sistently, and even artistically grouped so as to reveal almost at a 
glance the form of the infinitive, inflected or uninflected ; its voice ; 
and the various categories of the word, whether verb, noun, adjec- 
tive, or adverb, upon which it depends. In short, the book is a 
masterpiece of structural arrangement. However, mechanical per- 
fection is not its sole or chiefest virtue. It not only records, but 
also interprets. ‘ts categories are not mere pigeon-holing, for 
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here and there among them, as occasion offers, there leaps forth 
repeatedly the practical deduction. 

Foremost among these salient inferences is, perhaps, Professor 
Callaway’s differentiation of the uninflected infinitive in -an from 
the inflected form in -anne preceded by to. The latter, he reasons 
(pages 20-26), originated from the presence of a datival idea in the 
word upon which the infinitive depended; as in Genesis 2.18: nis 
na god Sisum men ana to wunienne. It therefore appears as a sort 
of indirect object, and is prevalent with verbs whose noun-objects 
would be in another case than the accusative. The uninflected 
form, on the other hand, is rather a direct object, and is oftenest 
found with verbs whose noun-objects would be in the accusative 
case. If the main verb have double regimen (e. g., bebeodan, which 
governs a dative of person and an accusative of the thing), then 
either or both forms of the infinitive are likely to be used. Many 
disturbing factors may enter in to blur the working of this prin- 
ciple, but they do not destroy its validity. 

Noteworthy in Chapter 11 is the author’s well-reasoned conten- 
tion (pp. 29 ff.) that the infinitive is active, not passive, in such 
locutions as Blickling Homilies 15.28: we nu gehyrdon dis... 
godspell beforan us redan. Fact and inference, too intricate for 
reproduction here, he summons to his support; and, though admit- 
ting the passive interpretation as possible, he believes that the 
active interpretation is more consonant with the genius of Old 
English and of the Germanic languages in general. 

In the face of considerable adverse opinion, Professor Callaway, 
in Chapter 1v, shows that an auxiliary verb is sometimes followed 
by the inflected infinitive. He adduces a score or more of certain 
examples with agan, a word of inherent datival connotation. His 
two instances with cunnan (Exodus 437; Riddles 37.13) are surely 
doubtful, as is also that with dear (Benedictine Rule 135.11), and 
with sculan (Chronicle 30t). However, their validity is somewhat 
strengthened by his later discovery (see his Lindisfarne Studies, 
p. 119) of two certain examples :—Lind. Mat. 1. 1.9: audeam.. . 
addere = darr . . . to eccanne; id. 5.40: uult .. . tollere = wil 
. . . to niomanne. 

That the simple infinitive with verbs of motion, as in Genesis 
1471: gewat fleogan, was thoroughly idiomatic, is proved by over 
a hundred occurrences—chiefly from the earlier texts ; for, as Chap- 
ter xv shows, the present participle later supplants it (e. g., 
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Chronicle 244m: ferde ridende). The author thinks that this 
infinitive, like that with (w)uton, in Chapter v1, was originally 
final, the purpose-idea gradually fading until the word comes to 
be complementary only. 

The predicative infinitive with subject accusative, Chapter vi1I 
makes clear, was normally uninflected, save in the late texts, when 
distinction between the two forms had begun to disappear. Else- 
where, inflection is due to a tinge of finality or tendency in the 
main verb, or else, in a translated passage, to the influence of a 
Latin gerund or gerundive. Chapter rx denies the existence of an 
infinitive with dative subject, as in Mark 10.25: eadere ys olfende 
to farenne durh needle syrel = facilius est camelum per foramen 
acus transire, on the ground that the dative in such cases belongs 
to the main verb, rather than with the infinitive. 

The final infinitive as a native idiom (see Chapters x and XIVv.x, 
and pp. 155 ff. of the Lindisfarne Studies) was uninflected, and 
was used only after verbs of motion and, perhaps, of rest. Later 
came its extension to other verbs, under the influence of Latin 
originals. With this extension came the inflected form with to, 
possibly suggested by the Latin gerund and gerundive phrases of 
purpose. At any rate, this longer infinitive, with its superior 
clarity, gradually became the normal one; though it did not entirely 
supplant, at least in prose, the original native idiom. 


A pendant to the volume just outlined Professor Callaway gives 
us in his Studies in the Syntax of the Lindisfarne Gospels; the 
third and final chapter of which devotes 110 pages to an analysis 
of about 800 infinitives in this Northern text. This essay, in struc- 
ture and content, naturally coincides with the earlier and longer 
treatise, and so I here mention only the chief divergences therefrom. 

The form of the Northumbrian uninflected infinitive is, of course, 
usually in -a, not -an. Once, in Mat. 26.17, til, instead of to, pre- 
cedes the inflected form. (An analogous at I find in Cartularium 
Saxonicum 111, 216.25 and in Kemble’s Codex Diplomaticus 1, 
289.3.) In function, the Lindisfarne infinitive differs from the 
West-Saxon chiefly in a closer adherence to the Latin original. 
For instance, the infinitive with subject accusative is, in objective 
clauses, about four times more frequently inflected in the Northern 
text than in the West-Sazon Gospels; and this inflection is due to 
a closer approximation in the gloss to such Latin locutions as the 
various periphrastic participial, gerundial, gerundival, and infini- 
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tive constructions. But in the subjective use, the infinitive is about 
five times less frequently inflected in the gloss than in the West- 
Saxon text, since in this case the glossator was usually translating 
merely the Latin simple infinitive. Then too, an infinitive of 
active form but with passive sense is more common in the Lindis- 
farne text than in the West-Saxon—“ a fact arising probably from 
the frequency of passive gerundives and passive infinitives in the 
Latin original and from the dislike of the glossator for the com- 
pound passive infinitive.” 

This tendency of the Northumbrian writer to transliterate rather 
than to translate explains the unidiomatic preposition plus inflected 
infinitive locution on page 117, exemplified in Mat. 1, 21.10: de 
tributo ceseris dando = of dem gyld ceseres to seallanne; Luke 1, 
9.16: de possidenda vita = from to byenna lif; and the like. “In 
West-Saxon no clear example ” of this occurs, says Professor Calla- 
way on page 118—a statement not vitiated by the fact that I am 
able to adduce instances from other interlinear texts, West-Saxon 
and others; e. g., Canterbury Psalter 101.23; 118.9; Arundel 
Psalter 9.4; Liber Scintillarum 214.7; and Durham Ritual 195.10. 
For the usage is neither Northumbrian, Midland, nor Southern; 
it is simply a trick of the glossator’s trade. 

But what did he do when he could neither transliterate nor 
translate ; when, for instance, he was called upon to parallel a Latin 
future infinitive idea with a vernacular that lacked both a future 
infinitive and a future participle? I attempt to answer as follows. 
The future active infinitive in -uwrus he usually represented by 
means of the inflected infinitive, as in Logeman’s Benet 107.12: 
scientes pro hoe se recepturos mercedem bonam = witende for ¥i 
hi to underfonne mede gode. But the Northumbrian glossator, as 
Professor Callaway’s examples on page 181 show, frequently used 
the present participle instead, as in Mat. 1, 20.4: passurum se 
prenuntians = gedrouende hine foresegde—a device which he 
probably felt to be, formally at least, more nearly like the Latin 
participial in -wrus. Though Professor Callaway thrice intimates 
(see pp. 91, 188, and 213) that this latter usage is not found in 
West-Saxon, yet to me it seems logically and all but formally 
identical with those curious future infinitives he quotes on page 125 
of the Infinitive in Anglo-Saxon; viz., Bede 430.24: mid dy ic unc 
wende inngongende beon—cum nos intraturos sperarem; ‘1d. 
190.30; 406.21. The only difference seems to be this, that in the 
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sentences from Bede the infinitive beon (—esse) is expressed, 
while in the Northern examples it is suppressed. 

Then too, the Latin future infinitive passive in -ndus seems also 
to have given our Northumbrian glossator pause. Sometimes he 
employed the present participle, with passive sense, as in Mark 1, 
4.14: item predicens se occidendum ec forecued hine slende; 
but more frequently he used the perfect, as in Mat. 1, 16.14: docet 
justitiam superandam = geleres sodfeastnisse ofersuided. Pro- 
fessor Callaway states that he has found no clear example of this 
last usage in West-Saxon. One instance, from an interlinear text 
however, I submit; viz., Logeman’s Benet 97.12: se damnandum 
sciat = hine sylfne fordemed he wite. (And in passing I note a 
West-Saxon parallel to the construction he gives in (b) on page 
183—4lfric’s Lives of Saints 1, 110.353.) All this, however, 
simply corroborates the author’s conclusion that the “ elliptical 
accusative-with-infinitive construction arises from the very close 
translation of the Latin original.” 

The preceding paragraph has shown that the Old English present 
participle was employed to translate the Latin infinitive in -ndus: 
it was, therefore, used with passive meaning. This fact would 
argue that in Note 4, page 184, Professor Callaway’s examples of 
the “ predicative present participle in a passive sense” are not 
“apparent,” but real—notably so in Luke 7.12: ecce defunctus 
efferebatur filius unicus matris sue —heono dead was ferende 
sunu ancende moderes his; and in id. 1, 9.9, wherein interrogatus, 
“being asked,” = wes fregnend. His doubt in regard to Mat. 
13.19, 20, 22, and 23, adduced by Professor Curme,” I share 
entirely. However, there remains intact the latter’s Bede 52.29, 
Ms. Ca.: fram Sere arleasan Seode . . . neh ceastra gehwylce and 
land wes forhergiende; and this from my own notes: 4 Ifric’s 
Liwes of Saints 11, 8.109: nu ic wille . . . areccan hu Ses mynstres 
gesetnysse healdende wes, “ how the ordinance of the minster was 
being kept.” Such sentences, though rare, would seem to establish 
the existence of an Old English present participle used predica- 
tively with passive meaning—just as in “ The house is building,” 
“The book is printing,” and the like. 


2 “ Development of the Progressive form in Germanic,” in Publications of 
the Modern Language Association of America, xxviII, 1913 (see pp. 182- 
183). 
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The passage quoted on page 117 as being a unique example of 
the uninflected infinitive used as object of a preposition needs 
qualification, I believe. As there excerpted it reads—Lwuke 1, 3.1: 
predicans in hominis redire in se per filium faceret —bodade in 
monnes gecerre in him Serh sunu dyde. I feel that in does not 
govern redire; and that, therefore, the glossator did not intend for 
in to control gecerre—unless, perchance, he misunderstood the 
Latin. The full sentence runs—[Luce] . . . potestas permissa 
est, ut requirentibus demonstraret in quo (aéprehendens erat natham 
filium introire) currentis in deum generationis admisso, indis- 
parabilis dei, predicans, in hominis (sc. generationem) redire in se 
per filium faceret = [Luce] ... Sio meht Serh-gelefed wes, 
dette Sem soecendum geeaude in Sem (of-genom wes [natham] 
sunu innge) Ses iornende in god cneoreso tosende ode to 
in[disparabilis] godes bodade in monnes gecerre in him derh sunu 
dyde. The punctuation as inserted above and the following trans- 
lation and interpretation I owe to my colleague in Latin, Dr. 
William D. Ward :—* To Luke . . . power was given. that to those 
inquiring he might point out in whom (he apprehended that 
Nathan entered in as son) admitted to be of a line running to God, 
the Inseparable of God (1. e., David), prophesying, made Him (1. e., 
Christ) in the line of His humanity return to himself (7. e., David) 
through his son (1. e., Nathan).” ® 

The original writer of this sentence from the Preface to Luke 
seems to have in mind the difference between the genealogy of 
Jesus given by Matthew and that recorded by Luke. The former 
(Mat. 1.6, 7) traces the descent from David through Solomon, his 
royal son; the latter (Luke 3.31) ignores Solomon and traces the 
line from David through Nathan, another son (JJ Sam. 5.14), and 
one of comparatively little renown. Hence his involved Latin 
means in substance that Luke’s point of view was that Nathan (not 
Solomon) belonged admittedly within the genealogical line of 
Jesus, and that Luke had the clarity of vision (potestas) to point 
out Nathan (rather than Solomon) as the one whom David had 
prophetically declared to be that son of his through whom David 
himself could claim to be a progenitor of the Christ. 


*For the identification of David with indisparabilis dei, see Ps. 16.8; 
110.1 (repeated in Mat. 22.44; Mk. 12.36, and alluded to in Luke 24.44) ; 
Ps. 110.5; Acts 2.25, 34; 13.22 (repeating J Sam. 13.14). For David as 
prophet (predicans) see II Sam. 23.2; Ps. 40.9; Acts 2.30. 
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The Northumbrian glossator leaves traces of his struggle with 
this really difficult Latin, in dprehendens = ofgenom, admisso = 
tosende ode to, and perhaps in his unfinished gloss to indispara- 
bilis. Consequently he may have thought of in as governing redire, 
without sensing the passage at all. If so, his must be the blame for 
the in gecerre. 

Is there an imperative infinitive in Old English? In his 1913 
study Professor Callaway had answered no, and on pages 6 and 264 
thereof had summarily, and rightly, dismissed Beowulf 1859, and 
Psalm 74.5 and 94.6. However, on page 175 of the Lindisfarne 
essay he quotes seven examples of this usage, which I reproduce in 
abbreviated form:—Mark 11.23: quicumque dixerit huic monti 
tollere et mittere in mare = sede cuoedas Sissum more genioma and 
senda on se; Luke 1, 6.13: testatur iuuenis (sic) sequenti dimittere 
mortuos = getrymade esne fylgende forgeafa uel forleta a deado; 
id. 17.6: diceritis huic arbori moro eradicare et transplantare in 
mare = gie cuoede dSisum tree i heartbreer ofwyrtrumia and ofer- 
plontia uel gesette on see; id. 8.28: obsecro te ne me torqueas = ic 
biddo Sec ne mec drouiga; John 8.5: moses mandauit nobis hujus- 
modi lapidare tu = moises bebead us duslic gistena du. He states 
that the infinitive in Luke 1, 6.13 may be merely objective, and that 
the one in id. 8.28 is possibly predicative. ‘“‘ The remaining five 
examples,” he continues, “seem pretty clearly to belong here,” and 
“are due to the close following of the Latin original.” He adds 
that in Mark 11.23; Luke 1, 6.13, and 17.6 “ we have the present 
infinitive translating a Latin passive of the imperative mood, which 
latter is identical in form with the Latin active infinitive “—a 
statement slightly erroneous, I believe, since dimittere of Luke 1, 
6.13 is not an imperative passive. In reviewing the whole matter, 
one naturally thinks of Northumbrian imperative and optative 
forms in -as as having some bearing by analogy upon the above- 
mentioned verbs. However, Professor Callaway’s explanation is 
the only one that fits every case; and I am glad to submit one 
additional instance of an imperative infinitive in Old English; viz., 
Logeman’s Benet 33.7: revela domino viam tuam et spera in eum = 
unwrigon drihtne weig Sine and hiht on higne. 

Viewed as a whole, then, the Northumbrian infinitive is in sub- 
stantial agreement with the West-Saxon; when differences occur, 
they are generally due to the former’s closer adherence to the Latin 
original. With this concluding summary, I now turn to-Professor 
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Callaway’s recent monographs upon the Old English participle. 
These constitute the remaining portion of his Studies in the Syntax 
of the Lindisfarne Gospels:—Chapter 1, The Absolute Participle, 
and Chapter 11, the Appositive Participle. 

The Absolute Participle in the Lindisfarne Gospels is an analysis, 
within 43 pages, of the 126 examples from this text. In general 
structure and content it may be said to form a pendant to the 
author’s earlier volume, of 1889, upon this construction in West- 
Saxon. He here reaffirms his previously stated belief that this 
usage is of Latin origin; since (1) the Old English glossator trans- 
lated more than half the Latin ablative absolutes he met, otherwise 
than by the parallel dative absolute—a fact which argues that he 
felt the latter to be unidiomatic; and since (2) out of the scores 
of dative absolutes he did bring himself to employ, only two are 
independent of an ablative absolute in the Latin original. Further- 
more, he points out (pp. 13-25) that the balance of opinion among 
other recent scholars in the Germanic field favors a foreign as 
against a native origin for the construction. However, he would 
not deny (see p. 25) that certain native “tendencies,” or rather 
situations, may have made easier the intrusion of the Latin idiom; 
as when, for instance, the main verb is datival and accompanied by 
a substantive modified by an appositive participle, as in Mark 5.2: 
him of scipe gangendum, him sona agen arn an man = exeunti et 
de navi statim occurrit homo. But it was an intrusion, and such 
it long remained. The dative absolute phrase did not come’ trip- 
pingly to the tongue—or pen—of the Old English writer. Further 
evidence of this fact may be seen in his improvisation of a preposi- 
tional circumlocution whereby he strove to translate the Latin 
ablative absolute with less of violence to his native idiom; e. g., 
John 17.1: sublevatis oculis in celum dixit = mid underhebendum 
egum in heofnum cuoed. Professor Callaway records a dozen or 
more illustrations of this mid-phrase. A few other kindred exam- 
ples from West-Saxon texts are: Blickling Homilies 245.10: on 
efenne Sa geworden, hie hine betyndon; id. 145.22: efter Syssum 
wordum gefylde, 8a wes Maria arisende; Nicoder:us, Cambridge 
Ms., Pub. Mod. Lang. Ass’n. x111, 492.11: hyt wes on deg da ge 
me beclysdon @t Sam gewordenan efene. (See the Absolute Parti- 
ciple in Anglo-Saxon, pp. 42-44.) 

The Absolute Accusative, on pages 25-35, is very interesting ; 
e. g., Luke 22.60: illo loquente cantauit gallus = hine sprecende 
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gesang se hona. Our author finds twenty-one instances of this 
usage, and establishes for the first time its widespread frequency 
in Northumbrian. He reaffirms his belief that no certain example 
of this idiom has been found in West-Saxon, explaining otherwise 
such apparent cases as Guthlac 1011; Cotton Psalm 50.96; Genesis 
181; 4lfric’s Lives of Saints 11, 40.610; id. 11, 46.685, and the like. 
Its presence here in the Lindisfarne text he attributes to an inter- 
change between the dative and accusative forms, which he proves 
to be characteristic of the Northern dialects. The Nominative 
Absolute phrase, he shows on pages 35-39, is only apparently such, 
“the glossator wavering . . . between a finite verb, which requires 
a nominative as its subject, and an absolute participle, which 
requires an oblique case”; as in Mat. 1.20: eo cogitante ecce 
angelus .. . apparuit—he BSencende uel Sohte Sa cuom heno 
engel. He lists ten instances of this curious geminate glossing. 
The first, his troublesome Mark 1, 5.3: scribe de mandato legis 
interrogantt geminum dilectionis ostendit —%a boecere of bod xs 
freqnende twufald lufes wdeawde, one is inclined to rule out by 
the simple, if unwarranted, expedient of taking da as 58d, that 
is, 3am. 

The Appositive Participle in the Lindisfarne Gospels is a dis- 
cussion, within 56 pages, of the 558 occurrences the author finds 
in this text, and is in general accord with his 1901 essay upon the 
same subject. However, in the Northumbrian gloss he finds that 
the present participle takes an accusative object much more freely 
than in the West-Saxon texts, and that in so doing it almost always 
follows the same construction in the Latin original. These facts, 
with other corroborative evidence, lead him to reaffirm (pp. 53 f.) 
his former thesis that this governing power of the present participle 
in Old English, as in other Germanic languages, was not native, 
but acquired from classic originals. To this source also, he 
attributes the three instances (p. 71) of a preterite participle with 
object accusative; viz., Mat. 1, 18.10: suscitans et puellam = 
geweht and Set meden; Luke 1.3 and John 4.39. One other case, 
equally dubious, he had already found in West-Saxon; viz., Luke 
9.55: conuersus = hine bewend. 

Was there an Old English present participle in -ing? Professor 
Callaway suggests, on page 64, that we have “one of the earliest 
examples ” in Luke 8.8: aliud cecidit in terram bonam et ortum 
fecit fructum centumplum = o®er feoll on eordo god and uphebbing 
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dyde westm hunteantig siéa monigfald. He notes that uphebbing 
is taken by other scholars as a noun, nominative or accusative (for 
this case is often without inflection in Northumbrian *) ; and cites 
its only other occurrence, in Lind. Luke 1, 10.11: elationem = 
uphebbing, where it is admittedly a substantive. That its gender 
is neuter, as stated by Professor Cook (see p. 64), would appear 
not only from both passages above, but also from comparison with 
Rush. Luke 20.47: Set mara cursunge, which our author cites, and 
with Lind. Luke 20.47: hi accipient damnationem maiorem = da 
onfoxd cursung det mara. I feel, therefore, with Professor Cook, 
that ortum = uphebbing is a nominative neuter; though it may be 
accusative, with fructum in apposition. At any rate, I fail to see, 
with Professor Callaway, that “the interpretation of uphebbing as 
a noun gives no sense in the present passage,” much as I should 
like to recognize it as an early participle in -ing. For we need this 
sentence to substantiate the existence of such a participial form in 
the following places:—Logeman’s Benet 35.3: non loquatur mon- 
strante nobis scriptura quia in multiloquio non effugetur peccatum 
=he ne spece swytelunge [us|] write Set na on menifealdum 
sprece byd forflogen sinn; id. 80.9: si anime vero peccati causa 
fuerat latens, tantum abbati . . . patefaciat —saule synne intinga 
gif beod lettinge (sic!) Set an Sam abbude . . . he geswutelige— 
a predicative use. Compare also Benedictine Rule, Winteney, 7.27: 
be Sam wuniunge his eardingstowe de habitatore tabernaculi 
ejus, and Eadwine’s (Canterbury) Psalter 149.4: beneplacitum = 
wellicung. 

A gerund in -wng with accusative object Professor Callaway finds 
(p. 64) in the Rushworth Luke 23.48: qui simul aderant ad spec- 
ta[cul]um istud = Sade wtsceowunga togedre comun to sceawunga 
set, though he notes that Set may be modifier instead of object. 
I share his perplexity, and believe that the glossator was also con- 
fused. Did he mean for etsceowunga to parallel simul, leaving to 
sceawunga det to translate ad spectaculum istud? Or, rather, did 
he not give a double gloss to this phrase: (1) et sceowunga, wherein 
he ignores istud, and (2) to sceawunga Set, wherein he translates 
it? Or, as is most likely, did he not carelessly and gratuitously 
throw in the to- phrase, which he conceived, but did not write, as 


*See Margaret D. Kellum: The Language of the Northumbrian Gloss to 
Luke, Yale Studies in English, xxx, 1906, pp. 98 ff. 
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to sceawanne Set? However this may be, Professor Callaway sums 
up (p. 66) the whole recent discussion * of the Old English gerund 
in -ing with object accusative by saying that (1) examples are very 
rare, (2) occurring only in translations from the Latin; and fur- 
thermore, (3) that if the present participle in -ende “ did not origi- 
nally have the power to govern an accusative object, but gradually 
borrowed it from the Latin,” then a fortiori “the noun in -ing 
(-ung), which had, and, indeed, still has less of verbal power than 
the present participle ” could not originally have had such power, 
independently of the Latin. 

In conclusion, very few of those minor inaccuracies which mar but 
do not impair, occur in either of the books. Such as I notice upon 
a rather careful, though not exhaustive, scrutiny are as follows :— 

In the Infinitive in Anglo-Saxon: On page 2, to the two ex- 
amples of for to plus the inflected infinitive add these, from texts 
not included by the author in his field of survey; viz., Cartulariwm 
Saxonicum 111, 209. 13 (a will of Theodred, bishop of Lincoln, 
anno 950, circa) : and me sie richlike for to bidden; and Kemble’s 
Codex Diplomaticus Iv, 306.3 (anno 1066): and ic bidde eou alle 
Set ge bien him on fultume at Sys cristendome godes gerichten 


for to seften and to driuen.—On page 4 (a), supply “ uninflected ” 


> 


after “purpose.”—On page 47.3, geopenian = patere of Bede 404.22. 
would rather seem to be intransitive, with ingong as its subject 
accusative. If so, the sentence would belong on page 115, with 
other similar locutions. Likewise, on page 51, And. 802 undoubt- 
edly should be classed with the sentences at the bottom of page 110. 
—On page 152 there appears a slight inconsistency in the listing of 
eatolice, under 4, and of gecoplic and manigfealdlicor, under 5; 
for reference to Notes 4 and 5 on page 159 and to the entries on 
pages 316 and 317 reveals that gecoplic should be gecoplice, an ad- 
verb, as are the other two words, and that all three are only ques- 
tionably adjectival in function—On page 175, anweald does not 
belong among “nouns denoting things,” but solely among those 
denoting “ideas,” on page 174, where it actually is recorded.— 
Chapter xiv, on the origin of the Infinitive Constructions, and 
Chapter xvi, The Infinitive in Other Germanic Languages, 


*See articles from 1912 to 1916 by Professors Curme and Einenkel, 
Mr. Onions, and Dr. H. Willert in Englische Studien and Anglia for these 
years. 
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though each contains over thirty pages, might well have been broken 
up, and their material stowed away as “ appendixes ” to the various 
chapters preceding them—as indeed is done in the Lindisfarne 
Studies. 

In the Studies in the Syntax of the Lindisfarne Gospels: On page 
5, to the verb-list add wyrca of Mat. 1, 19.1, and to the four exam- 
ples of a dative absolute active translating a Latin absolute passive 
add Luke 6.10: cireumspectis omnibus = ymbsceawandum allum. 
Also here the hypothetical ungelefa (and unforleta, page 10, unwita, 
pages 51 and 70, unsceortiga, page 70, and unwoeda, page 77) 
might well be starred.—On page 7, the noun plus adjective absolute 
phrase sanatis hominibus = halgum monnum seems rather to be- 
long under 2 on page 12, with asswmta cruce = onfenge rode.— 
On page 16, 5€ should be 8; on page 23, Nachamung seems wrong; 
on page 67, prseent is, of course, wrong. 

Finally, in printing quotations from an interlinear text, the 
order Latin = English would seem to be not only more logical, but 
also more comfortable to the user, than is the reverse order em- 
ployed throughout this volume. Furthermore, the order English 
Latin could then be reserved to indicate parallels from actual 
translations, such as the West-Sazon Gospels, Bede, and the like. 
For the user of a syntactical monograph needs all the help its author 
can give him, and often finds it comfortable to discern at a glance 
whether he is reading a translation, or a transliterated gloss. 


Housert G. SHEARIN. 
Occidental College. 





The Critical Principle of the Reconciliation of Opposites as Em- 
ployed by Coleridge. By Atice D. Snyper. (Contributions 
to Rhetorical Theory, ed. by F. N. Scott, rx.) Ann Arbor, 
1918. 


The author’s principal theses are: that it was a “ constitutional 
habit ”—indeed, a “ constitutional malady ”—with Coleridge, first 
to look constantly, in nature and in art, for opposed pairs of quali- 
ties or tendencies, expressible by antithetic abstract terms, and then 
to conceive these opposites as combined in a higher reconciling 
unity, yet somehow without annulment of the antithesis; that this 
habit was “thoroughly in keeping with the generally recognized 
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nature of his philosophical thinking”; that it manifests itself, 
usually though not always to good effect, in a great variety of his 
opinions on esthetic as well as metaphysical questions; that, for 
example, it helped to produce that “literary charity ” which has 
often been remarked in his criticism; that it finds expression in 
his definition of the imagination as “ the power which reveals itself 
in the balance or reconcilement of opposite or discordant quali- 
ties ”; that it explains his tendency to interpret the dramatic action 
in Shakespeare’s plays as an unfolding of the tragic or comic con- 
sequences of one-sidedness of character, as the working-out in 
human life of one-half of a moral antithesis without its compen- 
sating and corrective opposite. 

The truth of these general theses is undeniable, and the author 
has usefully illustrated them by an extensive collation of passages, 
largely from the Anima Poetae and the Literary Remains, and has 
sometimes supplemented them by illuminating comments. But it 
is to be regretted that she has made so little use of the historical 
and comparative method. Nearly all these things were a part of 
the stock-in-trade of German Romantic philosophy, especially of 
those phases of Schelling’s thought by which Coleridge was most 
influenced. The Brunonian (or, to carry it farther back, the Neo- 
Platonic) coincidentia oppositorum had been a fad among the 
newer schools in Germany ever since Hamann’s rediscovery of it; 
and the notion had already been given a number of interesting, 
though frequently pernicious, applications. The author is not 
unaware of this German background of Coleridge’s use of the prin- 
ciple; and it is, no doubt, because of restrictions of space that she 
has chosen, in the main, to disregard it, as well as to avoid com- 
parisons with Coleridge’s English contemporaries. But the result 
of this almost purely expository treatment is to limit greatly the 
value of the study. It is only through a comparison of Coleridge’s 
applications of the idea with its historic sources, and with its mani- 
festations in other writers who had acquired it from the same 
sources, that the distinctive nuance of Coleridge’s own mental qual- 
ity and habit can be clearly exhibited. Meanwhile, Miss Snyder 
has given us a careful and well-digested collection of material, ser- 
viceable towards a synthetic and comparative study which, it is to 
be hoped, we may some day have from some competent hand: a 
really comprehensive examination of the influence upon English 
thought and letters of the new ideas, catchwords and presupposi- 
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tion of German philosophy and criticism of the period 1780-1810, 
and an analysis of the diverse responses which they evoked. To the 
new intellectual fashions and influences of that period five of the 
most notable British minds of the early nineteenth century were es- 
pecially exposed, and by them were powerfully affected—Coleridge, 
Carlyle, J. S. Mill, De Quincey, and, in less degree, Wordsworth. 
There could be few more interesting or valuable contributions to 
the history of ideas than a presentation of the contrasting ways 
in which these different temperaments reacted to the same intel- 
lectual stimuli, and derived, in part, unlike and even highly con- 
flicting consequences from similar premises or preconceptions. 
Such a study would both throw light upon what may be called the 
pragmatic value of the ideas in question—upon the character of 
the consequences, in opinion and in action, which they tend upon 
the whole to produce, as they are diffused and pass through different 
minds; and it would also bring into strongest relief the tempera- 
mental idiosyncrasies of the several minds whose reactions to a 
common influence were thus noted and compared. 


ArtHuR O. LovEJoy. 
Johns Hopkins University. 





CORRESPONDENCE 
Tue Livre des Vertuz 


- In his history of Old French literature Grober* mentions an 
unpublished poem with the title Traitié des vertuz and adds that 
the method of treatment of the subject is not known. Naetebus? 
mentions the same poem under the title Livre des vertuz. This 
poem is found in the two closely related manuscripts Bib. nat. 
24429, fol. 115-117 and Vatican 1682, fonds de la reine Christine, 
fol. 108a-109c. The difference of title is due to the fact that in the 
Paris manuscript, which Gréber studied,® the poem bears the title 
which he gives it, while in the Vatican manuscript it is designated 
by the second title. Naetebus took his data from Langlois’ article 
describing the Vatican manuscript.* 

Langlois tells us that the poem consists of “soixante quatrains 
monorimes décasyllabiques ” and quotes the first two and the last 
stanzas : 


1 Grundriss 11, 870. 
? Die Nicht-lyrischen Strophenformen des Altfranzésischen, p. 55. 
* Zeitschrift f. rom. Phil., tv, 351. 
* Notices et Extraits des MSS. de la Bibliothéque Nationale, t. xxxim, 
p. 206. 
+ 
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1) Questioner vous vueil d'un jugement: 
Si .1. haut sires envoie son present, 
Cil qui le porte le retient ou le vent, 
Esgardez vous qu’il mefface nient? 


Et se il a la rente au seigneur prise 
Pour vivre soi du sien en son servise, 
Quant il le sert en ensi faite guise, 
Est vous avis que doie estre requise? 


. . > 


60) Dieu veult sa grace eslargir en pardons, 
Contre lui est que nous en marcheons. 
_ Ahi! Judas, tant avras compagnons 
Qui por avoir font de Deu livroisons. 


In the course of reading the unpublished Roman des Romans, of 
which up to the present we know four complete manuscripts and a 
fragment, I find that the first two quatrains quoted above are qua- 
trains 181, 182, and the last, quatrain 244 of the Roman. The 
Livre des vertuz, or Traitié des vertuz, is, therefore, not an inde- 
pendent poem but a fragment of a longer poem with four stanzas 
omitted, at least from the Vatican manuscript, if Langlois’ “ soix- 
ante quatrains ” is correct. 

It is not surprising that this fragment should have been current 
as a separate poem, since it is complete in itself, an allegory to 
illustrate the corruption of the church. The author of the Roman 
des Romans states his subject in the fifth stanza: 


5) A cest romanz est li mundes matire, 
Cum il fu ja e cum il ore empire, 
Par quels manieres nus le veons defire 
Tant en nature tant en faire e en dire. 


6) Des granz miseres dirai premerement 
Que nus veons communals entre gent, 
Puis traiterai del establissement 
Que seinte iglise recut premerement. 


True to his plan, the author gives us a long and rather remarkable 
picture of the wretchedness of human life and the fleeting joys of 
this world. They last but for a moment; king and villain meet at 
last in the grave, and if the latter be of taller stature the king will 
have less place than he. Man is born in pain and lives his life in 
suffering; naked he enters the world and he takes nothing from it. 
Could they but speak, even the beasts might mock him that he 
must wrap his frail flesh from the cold in their stolen pelts while 
his own dead skin is worthless. Life is but vanity and death comes 
upon us quick and silent, like a dog that gives no warning bark. 
We are weak and feeble beside the men of old, the earth is outworn 
and unproductive and wealth is in the hands of the unworthy. 

We next have a picture of the corruption of the church, the unfit- 
ness of many of its ministers, the selling of its offices for gold. 
The clergy have proved bad stewards of the divine treasure com- 
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mitted to their care. It is to enforce this thesis that the author 
introduces the allegory which forms the Livre des vertuz. 

If a king has mortal enemies and has set constables and seneschals 
to guard his people and has given them treasure to spend and fort- 
resses and arms for defense, and if they steal the treasure and fra- 
ternize with the enemy, ought he not to destroy them? The king 
is God. His constables and seneschals are the clergy, his enemies 
the devils. The treasure is his law, the fortresses, baptism and 
sanctification. 'The arms are those named by Saint Paul, the shield 
of faith, the helmet of salvation, the sword of the spirit, but we 
have further the gunfanun of the true cross and the saint haubert 
of justice. As sergeants of the commanders of the castle, Reason 
watches above the battiements with Melody of songs old and new, 
Abstinence is keeper of the gate, Obedience, Charity, Patience, 
Humility, Peace, Justice, Wisdom, Truth, Pity, Concord, Suffi- 
ciency, Perseverance, Hope, each plays her part and Sainte Con- 
fession is the clever mason that mends the breaches in the wall. 
Thus has God furnished his representatives with assistance and 
promised them the help of his son. They should serve well such a 
lord, but they fail him at the pinch. The devils attack in many 
ways and they have invented one engine of war more fatal than 
all others—Covetousness, and, since Sufficiency has been thrust 
aside by those within, Covetousness has entered the castle. 

The Roman des Romans continues for eight stanzas more the 
discussion of Judas and the sin of covetousness, closing with the 
stanza 


252) Car s’il éust a Deu merci crié 
Od bone fei e od simplicité 
Deus est si pleins de sa grant pieté 
Qu’il lui éust sun pecchié pardoné. 


The Livre des vertuz should, therefore, be stricken from the list 
of titles of Old French literature and two new fragments added to 
the number of known manuscripts of the Roman des Romans. 


IrvVILLE C. Lecompre. 
University of Minnesota. 





Temer WITH THE INDICATIVE 


In Benavente’s Los Intereses Creados, acto primero, cuadro se- 
gundo, escena vi, there appears the construction “ Ya temi que no 
vendriais.” Dr. Van Horne, in a note to this construction in the 
text-book edition recently published by Heath and Co., says in part: 
“« An unusual construction ; the subjunctive is the normal form after 
temer. It would appear that in this instance the verb has lost its 
emotional character, and has become almost equal to a verb of be- 
lieving.” I question the statement that the construction is un- 
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usual, and believe that a better reason can be offered for the use of 
the conditional after temer than that expressed above. The follow- 
ing constructions with temer are taken at random from four writers 
of the seventeenth century in Spain. 


En mi casa sin temer 
Que asf a una mujer destruye,—Calderén, El Médico de su Honra, Act 1. 


mas temia 
Que érades casada.—Lope de Vega, Amar sin Saber a Quien, Act 11. 


Tem{f que no llegarfa, 
Zulema, el maestro a tiempo.—Lope, La Envidia de la Nobleza, Act I. 


Mas tteme que pueden ser 
Por ventura venenosas.—Lope, Los Guanches de Tenerife, Act 1. 


Temo que me han de matar.—Lope, El Nuevo Mundo, Act m1. 


Que temo que han de ponerme 
En ocasi6n de intentar 
Algtén desatino.—Lope, Las Quentas del Gran Capitdén, Act m1. 


Temo que le hemos de hacer 
Narices nuevas de plata.—Ruiz de Alarcén, La Cueva de Salamanca, Act I. 


Temo que me han de espiar 
Mis contrarios.—Alareén, Todo es Ventura, Act 1. 


No temas que se me irf.—Alarcén, Hl Desdichado en Fingir, Act m1. 


sino que temian que se les habia de huir. 
—Cervantes, Don Quijote, Part 1, chap. 22. 


temiendo que si primero nos echaban en tierra, . . . podriamos descubrir 


que quedaba el bergantin en la mar. 
—Cervantes, Don Quijote, Part m, chap. 63. 


Constructions like the above, which could be multiplied indefi- 
nitely, surely prove the legitimacy of the indicative following temer. 
Grammarians do admit the use of the future indicative after verbs 
of fearing,’ though they make no mention of the conditional or 
other forms not subjunctive. If we admit the use of the future 
indicative after temer, then according to the equation vendra : ven- 
dria :: viene : venia (vino),” the conditional or past preterit form 
logically replaces the imperfect subjunctive. 

There also exists another construction which I am inclined to 
believe can be adduced in support of the conditional replacing the 
imperfect subjunctive. In the apodosis of a conditional sentence 
either the conditional or the imperfect subjunctive in -ra is per- 
missible, and the unconscious association of these two forms has 
tended to give them equal values which may well persist in other 
constructions. 

Another point in the treatment of the use of the conditional for 


*Hanssen, Gramdtica histérica de la lengua castellana (1913), pp. 237- 
238, where {s cited Wiggers, Grammatik der spanischen Sprache, p. 238. 

7 Cf. Belly, Gramética de la lengua castellana (10th edition, 1907), par. 
452; Hanssen, op. cit., p. 228. 
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the imperfect subjunctive must not be neglected when dealing with 
modern Castilian, and that is the French influence, unfortunately 
a very potent factor. This influence is manifesting itself more and 
more in the works of Spanish writers of the present day, and should 
perhaps be mentioned first as a solution of the problem in its 
relation to the twentieth century. 
GzorcE I. Dauz. 
Washington University, St. Louis. 





Apropos OF fondo en 


In a recent article* Professor Morley has collected eight cases 
of the rare idiom fondo en, and queries whether it is an oath, or 
equivalent to sobre un fondo de, con fondos de, “ or something of 
the sort.” When I first came across this expression, in Lope de 
Vega’s La Moza de Cantaro, 1, 7 (noted by Morley), I came to 
the conclusion. that it meant ‘ at bottom,’ ‘in reality,’ French ‘au 
fond’? or ‘a fond de.’?* It will be found that one or another of 
these meanings will fit Morley’s examples, as well as this additional 
one, which has the distinction of being in prose: 


Armengol, astré6logo, fondo en poeta (Vejdmen de D. Francisco de Rojas, 
in Sales espanolas, 11, 311). 


Fondo en is essentially a figurative mode of indicating contrast 
between appearance and reality (lo blanco, fondo en Guinea = 
negro; blanca nieve, fondo en grajo = negro; las damas, fondo en 
angel) ; but since it is used elliptically and, as Morley points out, 
facetiously, its precise meaning varies considerably. Thus in one 
case (hermosa, fondo en tabaco) it seems to have a slightly con- 
cessive force.* 

In a poem by Quevedo there occurs what would be the fuller 
expression corresponding to fondo en: 


{Qué gracia puede tener 
muger con fondos en frayle, 
que de sermones y chismes 
sus razonamientos hace? 


Burla de los eruditos de embeleco, que enamoran 
é feas cultas, in Obras, Madrid, 1794, vim, 343. 


1 Modern Language Notes, xxx, 501-503. 

2 Au fond, elle est trés fitre de moi. (Lavedan, Le Prince d’Aurec, I, vit.) 

* Velours A fond d’or. (Littré, Dictionnaire, s. v. fond.) 

*Baralt considers en el fondo a “ galicismo superfluo,” and prefers en lo 
sustancial, en lo esencial, en lo principal, en realidad. See the Diccionario 
de galicismos, art. fondo. R. Caballero, Diccionario de modismos, translates 
en parte, en lo esencial. Diccionario Salvdét gives intrinsecamente, real- 
mente, en el conjunto. Not in the first or the latest edition of the Dicc. 
de la Academia, nor in the Novisimo Diccionario. Not in Oudin (1621), 
Percivale (1623), Franciosini (1638), Covarrubias (1674). 
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The modern Spanish equivalent of fondo en is en el fondo. As 
this phrase does not appear in the dictionaries, it may be well to 
append some instances of its use. 

iSoy en el fondo un bendito! 


Poem of A. Bonilla y San Martin, cited by Icaza, 
Supercherias cervantinas, p. 284. 


En el fondo temia las veleidades de Fernando. (Baroja, Camino de per- 
feccién, Madrid, 1913, p. 244.) 

Se le atacaba [4 Trigo] .. . por la torturada complicacién de su estilo. 
En el fondo porque vendia mfs libros que nadie. (El Grdfico, Nov., 1916, 
p- 33.) 

CHARLES PHILIP WAGNER. 

University of Michigan. 





Op FrencH Despoestetr 


An investigation of the past participle desposteis (in four syl- 
lables) occurring in line 7480 of Bolderston’s edition (Oxford, 
1912) of Richier’s Vie de Saint Remi has disclosed an interesting 
situation with regard to the treatment of the O. F. verb “to dis- 
possess ” in Godefroy’s Dictionnaire. de ’ Ancienne Langue Fran- 


caise. Godefroy lists despoestir, despostir, and depostir, but no 
forms in which the uncontracted ending -eir occurs. The etymon 
is *dispotestatire, which would ordinarily have given O.F. des- 
poesteir, contracting later to (1) desposteir or (2) despoestir, and 
finally to (3) despostir. Of these forms Godefroy lists (2) and 
(3), while (1) is attested by its appearance in the Saint Remi, the 
form occurring without variant in both of the extant Mss. Since 
(1) and (2) are obviously descendants of the same parent, it is 
not unreasonable to assume the existence of the full form, despoes- 
teir, in which neither contraction had yet taken place. The non- 
appearance of forms in -eir other than the past participle in the 
Remi is surprising, especially if one compare a similar case, that 
of the adjective *potestativum, which gives (1) the full form 
poesteif; (2) both contractions, posteif and poestif; and (3) the 
final contraction, postif. All these forms are cited by Godefroy, 
though under the heading poestif instead of the probably earlier 
poestetf. In both adjective and verb the retention of the Latin 
a as O. F. fem. e is rather to be expected than not, especially in 
the earlier forms, in which the force of analogy due to the existence 
of the noun poesté (from potestatem) might readily have been 
exerted. A revision of Godefroy’s entry, by listing the verb under 
the full form despoesteir, with a mention of this occurrence of 
desposteir, would seem desirable, Further search may disclose 
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other forms in -eir. The disappearance of the s in the prefix of 
the verb may be due to a formation with Latin de instead of dis, 
or to the fall of s before the consonant, where it may have been 
silent even when written. In any case this question is not germane 
to the main point under discussion. It should be stated that the 
significance of this form was first pointed out by my former teacher, 
Professor E. 8. Sheldon. 
Henry Grattan DOYLE. 
George Washington University. 





On CoLeripGe’s Ancient Mariner 


It seems now to be generally accepted that The Ancient Mariner 
is a sort of allegory, picturing human life as a Pilgrim’s Progress 
upon the sea. The poem contains not only a mysterious or super- 
natural element, which none can fail to see, but also carries a deep 
mystical and symbolic meaning which requires careful interpreta- 
tion. The larger part of the poem lends itself readily to such an 
interpretation, and its meaning has become tolerably clear. The 
mariner starts out on the voyage of life, only to find himself at once 
getting into all sorts of trouble. This seems symbolic of the sins 
that overtake men in life. After penance he starts on his return 
home, rounding out his voyage at the port from which he embarked. 
There are, however, certain difficult points in the interpretation. 
On his return voyage the Mariner is aided by the Pilot, the Pilot’s 
boy, and the Hermit. These come out in the Pilot’s boat to welcome 
him as he draws near, and finally rescue him from the sea as his 
ship goes down. Little is given in the poem to indicate the meaning 
of these, but of the Hermit the Mariner says: 


It is the Hermit good! 

He singeth loud his godly hymns 
That he makes in the wood. 

He’ll shrieve my soul, he’ll wash away 
The Albatross’s blood. 


He further speaks of him as living in the wood, where “ He kneels 
at morn, and noon, and eve—,” praying beside the trees in the 
forest. In the margin Coleridge calls him “ The Hermit of the 
Wood,” and evidently intends to portray in him Nature’s High 
Priest, who shrives the Mariner from his sins against Nature. The 
Mariner has sinned primarily against God’s creatures, or Nature, 
as symbolized by the Albatross, and only’the Hermit, as Priest of 
Nature, can shrive him from this sin. 

The Pilot and the Pilot’s boy, however, are not so easily inter- 
preted. They perform no such function in the poem as the Hermit. 
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The boat they come in, which rescues the Mariner, is called “ the 
Pilot’s boat,” though neither the Pilot nor the Pilot’s boy seems 
to give any real assistance to the Mariner. On the contrary, they 
seem only to add to the confusion, for when the crisis came the 
Pilot said, “I am a-feard,” and after the ship went down and they 
had picked up the Mariner’s body, 


the Pilot shrieked 
And fell down in a fit. 


And to make matters worse, when the Mariner himself took the 
oars, as the Hermit prayed, 


the Pilot’s boy, 
Who now doth crazy go, 
Laughed loud and long, and all the while 
His eyes went to and fro. 





Then he added further embarrassment and revealed his utter 
inability to appreciate anything of the real situation by suggesting 
that the Mariner is no other than the Devil himself. 

Few writers have made any attempt to explain the allegory at 
these points, and none so far as I know has offered a satisfactory 
explanation. One editor, however, suggests that the Pilot repre- 
sents “in some sense practical wisdom,” and that the Hermit acts 
“as the bearer of the truths of Christianity.” But these sugges- 
tions do not seem to meet the difficulty, and are in fact too indefinite 
to be of value. 

As an attempt at explanation, one of my students* some time 
ago ventured the suggestion that perhaps the Pilot may represent 
the Church and the Pilot’s boy the clergy. And a careful consid- 
eration of both the poem and the mind of the poet at this period 
of his work leads me to believe that this is the real solution of the 
difficulty and the true explanation of the persons. As all students 
of Coleridge know, he was not well satisfied with the condition of 
the Church of his day, and not averse to passing criticism on both 
the Church and the clergy. 

Coleridge was brought up in the established church, as the son 
of a clergyman, but for a period covering the time of the writing of 
The Ancient Mariner, and several succeeding years, he separated 
himself from that church and identified himself with the Unita- 
rians. Only the annuity from the Wedgwoods in 1798 prevented 
him accepting a call to become minister of the Unitarian Church 
at Shrewsbury. At a later date, however, he repudiated the 
doctrines of Unitarianism, and became more sympathetic toward 
the orthodox churches. When writing his poem he believed that 


Mr. Vernon B. Rhodenizer, now Professor of English in Acadia College, 
Wolfville, Nova Scotia. 
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the Church was devoid of spiritual power or religious leadership, 
and was unable to render any assistance in the spiritual crises of 
men’s lives; he deplored the Church’s lack of religion, and the 
spiritual barrenness of the eighteenth century. Romanticism, 
indeed, put new emphasis upon the spiritual life. But the Pilot 
in the poem could provide only the boat, or the empty form and 
institution of the Church, while the Hermit alone could render any 
real spiritual assistance. At the very climax of the crisis the Pilot 
himself was utterly confused and “ fell down in a fit.” Then, when 
the Mariner took up the oars, the Pilot’s boy went “ crazy,” and 
with an idiotic laugh called the Mariner a “ devil.” This seems 
to imply that to the clergy of the day spiritual phenomena looked 
like forms of lunacy, or the work of evil spirits, so unfamiliar were 
they with anything of the sort. The great religious revival of the 
century had not yet accomplished its work. With no aid from the 
church, then, the Mariner passed through the greatest spiritual 
crisis of his life. And after completing his voyage back to his 
home harbor, he felt constrained to travel from land to land telling 
the “ghastly tale” of his new and wonderful experience. 

The Ancient Mariner, then, is not only Coleridge’s interpretation 
of man’s deepest spiritual experiences, but also his criticism of the 
spiritual feebleness of the Church of his day. The poet, fortu- 
nately, lived to see a day when he could think better of the Church. 


A. W. Crawrorb. 
University of Manitoba. 





SHAKSPERE AND The Passionate Pilgrim 


The extent to which the short pieces of verse known as The 
Passionate Pilgrim represent the work of Shakspere has been of 
scarcely less interest to students of the dramatist than his share in 
certain plays. But five in this collection (Nos. 1, 11, 111, V, XVI) are 
indisputably Shakspere’s. Certain others are assigned to him with 
confidence by some, and rejected with equal confidence by others *; 
whereas other pieces are, as is known, not from the hand of Shak- 
spere. One on which the critics differ is No. 1v. Professor Dow- 
den? many years ago pointed out the resemblance between the 
incident of Cytherea, Adonis, and the brook in this piece (including 
No. vr) and a passage in The Taming of the Shrew.* To Dowden 


1For discussion see C. K. Pooler, Venus and Adonis, etc., Arden (also 
known as the Dowden) edition, lxxi ff. 
?In his Introduction to The Passionate Pilgrim (Griggs’ Facsimile). 
Induction, scene 0, 51 ff. 
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this was “some slight ground for a presumption ” that Shakspere 
wrote No. 1v (and No. v1).* Further substantiation of this view 
may be found in the prominence given (that is, at the beginning of 
his collection) by the shrewd Jaggard to both these pieces as well 
as to those four definitely known to be Shakspere’s.® 

The following small bit of evidence is offered in support of the 
view that Shakspere did write No. 1v. The sonnet, it may be re- 
called, closes with the rime of “toward” and “froward.” This 
rime is not common in Shakspere’s other works nor, apparently, in 
those of his contemporaries.* It does however occur three times in 
The Shrew’; and a variant—“ coward ” and “ froward ”—occurs 
in the other contemporaneous poem, Venus and Adonis (570). In 
view of the seeming unusualness of the rime, the contemporaneous- 
ness of the pieces under discussion, and the fact that the rime 
occurs four times in two of Shakspere’s works, we have one more 
shred of evidence that No. Iv is by the same poet. 

It will be observed that I have assumed Shakspere to be the sole 
author of The Shrew. It is true that the rime occurs also in the 
suspected part.* There is, however, a considerable body of evidence 
(which I hope to make accessible soon) supporting single author- 
ship of the play. It follows therefore that my observation on No. 
1v of The Passionate Pilgrim rests upon the authorship of this play. 


Ernest P. KuuHLt. 
Goucher College. 





BRIEF MENTION 


Modern Punctuation: Its Utilities and Conventions. By George 
Summey, Jr. (New York, Oxford University Press, 1919). A 
teacher of English in the North Carolina State College and formerly 
managing editor of the North Carolina Review, the author of this 
hand-book should be well prepared to set up the just balance be- 
tween theory and practice in the matter of punctuation; and it is 
gratifying to be convinced that he has achieved this preparation. 
How to keep the best of basic theory inviolate and yet to be so 
flexible as to admit the variations that make of punctuation not a 





* His suggestion has not been accepted by Sir Sidney Lee (Life of Shake- 
speare, revised edition, 1916, 267). 

5 Pointed out to me by Professor Carleton Brown. Compare Dr. Brown’s 
discussion in his Introduction to Venus and Adonis, The Tudor Shake- 
speare, 1913, xxii. 

*It is not in the Fidessa by Bartholomew Griffin, whom Lee (ibid., 267, 
note 3) suggests as the author. 

"I, 1, 68-9; IV, v, 78-9; V, m, 182-3. 
*I, 1, 68-9; V, om, 180-1. 
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stiff traditon but an organic aid to the most varied forms and pur- 
poses of expression, that is what Mr. Summey teaches with success. 
There are dead rules that are not to be applied to the living lan- 
guage. English was once punctuated to suit the rhythmic manage- 
ment of the reader’s breathing,—it has been called ‘ phrasal punctu- 
ation.’ The schools once trained: pupils in the relative strength of 
the ‘ points’ by requiring them to pause at each point to count one 
(for the comma), two (for the semi-colon), or more, according 
to the measure of this imputed value. The fashion of punctua- 
tion has been subject to many changes, but the history of these 
changes does not concern the author of this treatise, except in an 
incidental manner. He is studying punctuation in its latest 
fashion. “ As the facts of punctuation are of infinite number,” 
he observes, “ it has seemed desirable to concentrate attention upon 
practice in recent American-printed books and American periodicals. 
With few exceptions the books cited as examples of modern practice 
are of dates not earlier than 1900; the periodicals cited are of the 
years 1917 and 1918.” He also wishes that ‘ practical’ be under- 
stood to mean the practice of an art—“ an art and not a code— 
which is practiced blindly or intelligently by all who speak through 
pen or type.” 

What is characteristic of the author’s point of view and purpose 
may be briefly indicated by citation from his own words. He 
would correct the method of expounding the principles of punctua- 
tion from “single sentences isolated from their context.” The 
working-principle of the art is not to be defined by emphasis, or 
clearness, or economy of points, but “good pointing depends on 
structure,” for the function of the art is interlocked with the pro- 
cess of creative expression. “ Text-books for students of English 
composition,” while tending to less dogmatism, “ nearly all ignore 
. . . the relation of pointing to the meaning of the paragraph.” 
Special attention is thus called to the sections on paragraph-point- 
ing, in which the author communicates interesting observations. 
The following general statements may also be added to show the 
author’s estimation of the organic function of the art. “ Punctua- 
tion marks when properly used are not to be noticed for themselves. 
Their purpose is to show at a glance the relation, the relative 
weights, or the nature of the words they set off. Ifa point attracts 
attention to itself, this is usually because there is something wrong 
in punctuation or in structure. Punctuation marks do not deter- 
mine thought, or take the place of thought; yet by virtue of certain 
familiar customs and expectations they enable the writer to effect 
what would otherwise be difficult.” Again, punctuation “is an 
integral part of written composition. . . . Points may reveal the 
meaning of a badly constructed sentence, but in that case they will 
also reveal the badness of the structure.” 

The doctrine of the treatise is that punctuation is structural, 
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not narrowly grammatical nor loosely rhetorical, tho the term 
‘rhetorical’ may, for the specific purpose, be defined and is here 
used in the sense of the better term ‘structural.’ Structure is 
tested by the laws of clear and effective communication. “Com- 
munication means the process of imparting information, or giving 
pleasure, or inducing some one to share a feeling or pursue a certain 
course of action—any or all of these, as the writer may desire.” 
The chapter on “The Nature of Punctuation,” therefore, leads to 
the summary statement that “ The rhetorical nature of the marks 
must be insisted on, because the grammatical viewpoint—legitimate 
in itselfi—has laid emphasis upon formal syntax rather than upon 
communication. The field of syntax is the sentence, and the sen- 
tence has in practice been the field of discussion for the ‘ rules of 
punctuation.’ But questions of punctuation frequently require 
decision on grounds of utility in the paragraph.” 

The consideration of general principles is narrowed, in the next 
chapter, to “The Problems of Punctuation.” One of these prob- 
lems relates to ‘ convention,’ which “in the use of marks is not 
absolutely fixed, but so far as [it is] definite it can be ignored only 
at peril ”; but organically constructive and properly stylistic varia- 
tions are equally essential to the complete function of the art. The 
same flexible doctrine is then applied in a brief but suggestive con- 
sideration of the elements Clearness and Emphasis, which “ are 
inextricably united with the complex and highly important effect 
called movement,” the subject next expounded. The comprehen- 
sive view is that “ The problem of punctuation in text matter [text- 
matter] is to employ words, points, and paragraph breaks | para- 
graph-breaks] in such a way as to achieve at the same time clear- 
ness, proper distribution of emphasis, and the desired kind of move- 
ment. The negative side of the matter is the avoidance of obscurity, 
monotony, false emphasis, ill-timed formality, and clumsiness of all 
kinds.” Nor is the ‘ design,’ the outward appearance of the printed 
page, to be ignored. The effects of “the distribution and propor- 
tion of white space” are therefore briefly described with the con- 
victions of a practiced observer. There is also the rule of economy 
in punctuation, which evokes a repetition of the comprehensive 
doctrine that punctuation is an art that should be governed by an 
intelligent and purposeful application of rules: “ Modern prefer- 
ence favors the use of the fewest and least obtrusive marks that will 
do the required work. As a matter of course, each question of 
punctuation is to be settled on the merits of the case.” Economy 
must not be pushed to the extreme of an excuse for eliminating 
“the use of the points most suitable to the immediate purpose.” 
And finally, with reference to ‘ Variety’ in pointing, this “is not 
an unnecessary refinement, because pointing and style are insepa- 
rable.” 
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After laying down the fundamental principles of punctuation in 
the spirit and manner indicated, the author enters on the main 
portion of his book (pp. 48-258) to test these principles in the 
practice of present-day writers, that he may instructively approve 
success and correct or modify error. He would hold the mind of 
the reader to a recognition of the intellectual implications of the 
art, and agree with Dionysius of Halicarnassus that “the natural 
course is for the expression to follow the ideas, not the ideas the 
expression,” and add that punctuation is an organic element of 
expression. The reader is, therefore, not to relax his mind in its 
concern for clear thinking, lucidity, emphasis; nor for euphony, 
appropriateness of movement, and whatever else may contribute to 
tasteful and effective adaptation of ‘discourse’ to directness of 
purpose. The book is suggestive and instructive, but it is rather a 
hand-book to be consulted by teachers and advanced readers than a 
text-book for the schools. The method of treatment is too discur- 
sive for the average class-room ; but Mr. Summey has here supplied 
admirable “ side-reading ” for the chapter on punctuation in, for 
example, the latest book on The Writing of English, that by Pro- 
fessor J. M. Manly and Miss Edith Rickert (New York, H. Holt 
& Co.). 

The use of the compounding hyphen is so varied and so gram- 
matically inconsistent that a few observations on the subject shall 
be added here. Mr. Summey’s section on the subject (pp. 175-177) 
is introduced by the confession that “ Just what shall be hyphened 
has to be decided arbitrarily in part, because the dictionaries and 
style books [style-books] do not agree”; and in this statement as 
well as thruout the book he gives abundant proof of this arbitrari- 
ness in his own practice. To cite a very small number of examples, 
altho he writes proof-reader and grouping-points, he does not 
hyphenate punctuation-marks, quote-marks, text-matter, clause- 
breaks, clause-link, clause-boundary, and a very large number of 
compounds of the same character. This is a matter of grammar, 
of a fundamental characteristic of English word-accent, and Mr. 
Summey is not altogether unaware of this, for he notices that “ the 
hyphen affects the apparent grouping and at the same time suggests 
a recession of accent.” How far the present practice in the writing 
of substantive compounds may be brought back from sheer caprice 
to the observance of an inherent law of the language, one may not 
predict; but it is evident enough that better schooling in this 
subject is one of the most manifest needs. J. W. B. 
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French Terminologies in the Making, by H. J. Swann (Columbia 
University Press, 1919), relates to three parts of the subject. 
In the first three chapters the author examines the language addi- 
tions resulting from new inventions; in the next two he takes up 
the enlarged vocabulary due to the conscious constructive efforts of 
certain individuals; while in the last three chapters (and these are, 
by far, the most interesting) he studies the changes in, and the 
growth of terminologies brought about by the development of 
human thought, the birth of new conceptions and new ideals. 

To thoroughly investigate any one of these three phases would 
involve the writing of volumes, so the author has chosen certain 
representative examples to illustrate the trend of his study. It is 
a matter of regret that in the first group he has chosen three inven- 
tions of the same general character: namely, the locomotive, the 
automobile, and the aeroplane. It might have lent more variation 
and force to the presentation had he chosen inventions of somewhat 
different types, such as photography, the telephone, the telegraph 
with its numerous ramifications “avec et sans fil,’ whence the 
“ondulations électriques ” are “ projetées ” by means of a “ radia- 
teur” and picked up with a “récepteur” or a “cohéreur ”; or, 
again, he might have considered that essential adjunct of modern 
business, the typewriter, which, at first a mere “ machine a écrire,” 
became “ un dactylographe ” and is now more commonly known as 
“une dactylotype.” However, his tracing of the additions brought 
to the French language by the three chosen inventions has been 
thoroughly and well done. Particularly interesting to us is the 
fact that, railroads having be2n introduced in France some twenty 
years after their appearance in England, not a few of the new 
French terms were borrowed from the English, and of those that 
were not imported from across the Channel many were transferred 
from the vocabulary of the already existing excellent system of 
French canals. 

Chapter iV, dealing with the nomenclature of the Republican 
Calendar. and Chapter V, which takes up the metric terminology, 
are extremely interesting in their tracing of the history of these two 
word-groups. The selection of these examples is particularly happy 
in that, although both are the outcome of “ deliberate construction,” 
the one which at first was greeted by an approving populace failed 
to live, while the other, received with general criticism, has little 
by little earned its character of permanency and universality. 

The last three chapters are the most vital ones in the book. In 
them the author has rendered obsolete the words of Darmesteter : 
“ On ne s’est pas encore avisé d’étudier systématiquement le vocabu- 
laire d’une langue de maniére a suivre dans les changements de 
expression le mouvement de la pensée.” Taking as his “ source 
daction” the motto of Republican France: Liberté, Egalité, 
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Fraternité (the last of which he calls “ democracy ”), Dr. Swann 
has carefully indicated to us how these new ideas, bursting forth 
with irresistible force, brought with them not “ une horde farouche 
de vertus bourgeoises,” but a great body of new conceptions that 
were expressed either by changing the meaning of words already in 
use or by creating new ones. _ For instance, he traces for us that 
queer phenomenon in language-building by which a word that 
formerly represented a state of honor becomes an appellation of 
infamy. Thus, the noble title conferred upon the galaxy of Charle- 
magne’s brave warriors, the title of “chevalier,” is, during the 
Revolution, bestowed upon the Jacobins who were dubbed the 
“ Chevaliers de la Guillotine,” while today the “ chevaliers d’indus- 
trie” are no less undesirable citizens. Elsewhere Dr. Swann shows 
us how, by a grim irony, words were transferred to the very oppo- 
site of their former use. In this way a new vocabulary of some 
800 words was created to render adequately the new notions of 
liberty and equality after which the French set about forming a 
large mass of words to express the idea of democracy, of fraternity 
and, resulting from it, the new conception of authority, that 
authority vested in, and exercised by the people themselves. The 
whole machinery of government had to be renamed; that which, 
before ’*89, was considered with love or hate, fear or defiance, now 
became a function of the people, which they were proud and pleased 
to exercise. An entirely new conception of authority had come into 
existence, demanding an entirely new vocabulary. The author has 
proved to the reader that the language of a people is indeed the 
accurate expression of its temper, its character, its ideas and ideals, 
that “‘en matiére de langue le peuple est tout puissant et il est 
infaillible, parce que ses erreurs, tot ou tard, font loi.” A. c. F. 





The distinguishing trait of Professor Frederick E. Pierce’s 
Currents and Eddies in the English Romantic Generation (Yale 
University Press) is, as the title indicates, in his plan of attack. 
He avoids the obvious method of taking up one author after another 
with each chapter a biographical and critical essay, nor does he try 
to take a wide sweep of the whole romantic movement and include 
everything within an impossibly comprehensive definition. He 
prefers, as he says, “to resurrect the attitude of the romantic 
generation toward itself, to trace [the] different minor movements, 
to point out the lines of division between them with such differences 
as existed in the character of their poetry, and to explain these 
differences, as far as seems reasonable, by the effect of social and 
geographical environment, of racial instincts, and of other forming 
influences.” We accordingly do not find any exhaustive treatment 
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of individual writers, no discussion of their philosophy or analysis 
of their message or the like, but we see them in the light of their 
peculiar environment. Our attention is directed more to the various 
currents and eddies that caught them, the small ones as well as the 
great, while they were progressing down the streams of their literary 
careers. Wordsworth appears for a short time in the eddy round 
Bristol, then in the Lake current, and again in the eddy about 
Scott. Only such poems are considered as show indications of 
(dare one say?) the current influence; all others are either not 
mentioned or are dismissed in a line or so. Wordsworth’s great 
ode is referred to three times in the course of the work and only 
to show that though published in the Scott period it was virtually 
independent of his influence. About the only comments given to 
Shelley’s Prometheus Unbound consist of a few lines on its Greek 
qualities and the influence of Roman climate upon its imagery. 
On the other hand, in order to bring out the full value of the 
influence of these eddies and currents especially as it was recognized 
by contemporaries, the minor writers are given a prominence they 
have largely lost in the course of the century. If we would know 
the generation we should know all those who belonged to it, and 
only so can we know fully the great ones who rose above their 
fellows but just as surely shared their intellectual and spiritual life. 
The group treatment of this movement shows how markedly English 
romanticism differed from French and German, how unconscious 
it was, how far from being a school in the continental sense. This 
is made the more obvious by the arrangement of the groups, from 
Bristol, the Lake district, and Scotland to London, from the regions 
least affected by the neo-classicism of the school of Pope and his 
followers to the very heart of this tradition in the London society 
poets who foregathered at Holland House with Byron as their great 
and shining light. But it was not then the Byron as he exists in 
popular consciousness today, but the Popian imitator under the 
influence of Rogers, the composer of “ over three thousand lines of 
satire in the neo-classic couplet,” mostly without ‘literary merit. 
The Byron of the great poems is treated among the “ Expatriated 
Poets ” with Shelley and lesser writers. The value of this book is 
in the cross-section consideration of the authors of the period from 
1789 to 1830, not in the interpretation of separate works. In fact, 
in the last chapter, “ The Survival of the Fittest,” the judgment 
passed is about what we should expect from any reasonable book of 
modern criticism. Convenient bibliographies for all the chapters 
but the twelfth are furnished as an appendix, and the twelfth needs 
one. J. W.T. 











